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FRANZ WERFEL AND AMERICA 


SN URING the fateful months of January to March, 1938, Franz 
Werfel was alone on the island of Capri. His clairvoyant 
wife, forseeing the imminent Austrian catastrophe, had gone 
back to Vienna to order their affairs and to salvage what she 
could. For the first time, perhaps, Werfel became sharply aware 
of his precarious situation and his uncertain future. In the diary 
which he sporadically kept in those days he wrote two epitaphs 
for himself that reflect the preoccupation with his future. The 
first of them reads: 

Prag gebar mich, 

Wien zog mich an sich. 

Wo immer ich liege, 

Werd’ ich es wissen? 


Ich sang Menschen, 
Geschicke und Gott. 


Every classical scholar will immediately recognize these 
lines as a paraphrase of the epitaph on the tomb of the Roman 
poet Virgil. Actually it tells very little of Werfel’s feelings at the 
moment, beyond expressing the great uncertainty, “Wo immer 
ich liege /Werd’ ich es wissen ?” 


The second of the two epitaphs is an elegiac distich. It reads: 


Wo und wann ich gelebt? Gleichviel! Denn bleib’ ich am Leben, 

Lebt im Buch mit mir fort, wann und wo ich gelebt. 
These lines are far more self-revelatory than the preceding ones. 
Written apparently a few days later, they seem to indicate furth- 
er thought on the subject of the future and the attainment of an 
inner serenity that could hardly be more clearly expressed. More- 
over, with one of those strange prophetic flashes of which Werfel 
was capable, he actually foretells something of the character of 
his future writing. For he says in so many—or rather, in so 
few—words: No matter where I live henceforth, my writings 
will always be the product of my immediate environment and 
will therefore always tell him who reads where I have lived. 


1 
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To a certain extent this had always been true of Werfel’s 
writing. I merely point this out in passing because it might help 
to an understanding of his later development. Werfel was never 
a national, always a super-national poet, no matter what the 
postwar Austrians say. Because he always reflected his immediate 
environment, he became identified with Vienna, where he gen- 
erally made his home. But as early as 1923 his frequent sojourns 
in Italy made their influence felt. The Verdi novel, published in 
that year, Saverio’s Secret, in 1927, and especially The Pascarella 
Family, in 1931, give unmistakable evidence of the author’s 
assimilation to Italy. The characters in these books are Italians, 
not Viennese masquerading as Italians. It was this adaptability 
to environment that made Werfel what he was; it was a char- 
acteristic of which he was not even proud and which he some- 
times facetiously described as disloyalty and lack of principle— 
Gesinnungslosigkeit. Of course, it had nothing to do with 
Gesinnung; it was simply a fortunate gift of universality which 
later permitted his genius to survive the emigration when that of 
many others succumbed. 


Franz Werfel’s first contact with America was brief, un- 
pleasant, and meaningless. He and his wife arrived in New York 
on November 12, 1935, at the invitation of Max Reinhardt, to 
assist in the rehearsals of The Eternal Road. They were quar- 
tered in the royal suite of the old Waldorf-Astoria but moved 
to a less pretentious hotel as soon as they learned the price of 
their rooms. The days, and particularly the nights, were filled 
with endless wrangling and bickering with managers, producers, 
actors, and musicians. Half a million dollars were squandered 
on the production before the first rehearsal. In February, 1936, 
Werfel returned to Europe, disappointed, disgusted, and sick, 
without having seen the opening of his play. His first visit to 
America was fruitless. 


Less than five years later he came back to make his perma- 
nent home here. After an Odyssey, the details of which are too 
well known to bear repeating, he arrived in New York on Octo- 
ber 13, 1940, and two months later he moved on to Los Angeles 
where he rented a hilltop house high above the neon lights of 
Hollywood. In January, 1942, the Werfels crossed the Mexican 
border at Nogales, Arizona, to comply with the formalities of 
immigration and received their first citizenship papers. In August 
of the same year they bought the charming little house in Beverly 
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Hills where Werfel ended his days three years later and where 
Mrs. Mahler-Werfel is still living today. 


The process of Franz Werfel’s Americanization was an 
inner rather than an outer one. Externally there was little evi- 
dence of it, except perhaps a growing tendency toward Califor- 
nian informality in clothing. He never mastered the English 
language as a conversational tool and rarely spoke English if he 
could avoid it. In moments of excitement or annoyance, how- 
ever, he could be surprisingly fluent and demonstrated a remark- 
able vocabulary. On the other hand, he read English easily, 
avidly, and with pleasure and understanding. Most of the prodi- 
gious Scientific research for his last novel was done in English. 
For this purpose he not only consulted but carefully read a couple 
of dozen forbidding volumes on astronomy, geophysics, embry- 
ology, geology, and other sciences. These books incidentally. 
along with his manuscripts, diaries, and letters, are now in the 
Werfel Archives in the library of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. He read quantities of magazines and incredible 
numbers of newspapers, ranging through all the Los Angeles 
dailies to Variety. These he combed from war to local news, 
through editorials and sports, to the comic section. For the latter 
he had more than amused tolerance, and on several occasions he 
expressed admiration for the ingenuity and cleverness of the 
author of Dick Tracy. He was a confirmed devotee of the mo- 
tion pictures, sometimes attending them as often as two or three 
times a week, and when he was alone in his room and not work- 
ing, the radio was almost always turned on. 


Through exposure to these media of various cultural levels, 
his inner acclimatization to America progressed with startling 
rapidity. His consciously uncritical attitude permitted him to 
digest without prejudice the ideas and language of Thomas 
Wolfe and John Steinbeck, Westbrook Pegler and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Humphrey Bogart and Mickey Mouse. In other words, he 
developed an American point of view by doing the things that 
Americans do, and liking it. And soon this acclimatization began 
to show itself in his works, first subtly, later quite openly, almost 
blatantly. In the Song of Bernadette, written in 1941, when he 
had scarcely settled down in Hollywood, it is not yet noticeable. 
It is true that by the time the translation was finished his com- 
mand of English had so progressed that he sharply questioned 
more than three hundred passages in the book where he believed 
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the translator had misinterpreted him. And in most instances he 
was right. But that is something superficial and means only that 
he understood the language. 


Next came Jacobowsky and the Colonel, written in 1942 and 
1943; and even though it deals with a European subject there is 
considerable evidence that it was written with an eye on the 
American stage. The sentence structure is so simple, so un- 
German, that it practically translates itself. Comparison of a few 
pages of the German text with the English translation will readily 
illustrate the point. The ease of the translation is attested by the 
fact that I completed it in a matter of some thirty-six hours. 
Moreover, the author demonstrated his growing security in the 
English language by occasional marginal notes in his manuscript 
suggesting the English words he had in mind. But again, all this 
evidence is external and does not prove the inner change that was 
to become apparent in his last novel. 


Between the completion of Jacobowsky and the beginning of 
Star of the Unborn, many things had happened to Franz Werfel 
that served to strengthen the bonds that tied him to his adopted 
country. He had become a householder in Beverly Hills. He main- 
tained a retreat in Santa Barbara where he went to work undis- 
turbed. He went on a brief lecture tour, chiefly through the 
Middle and South West, and saw sections of American life that 
most other emigrants did not see. He made many American 
friends and began to absorb their point of view. He became in- 
terested in American and particularly Western history. At one 
time, late in 1942, he toyed seriously with the idea of writing a 
novel about the Mormon migration. And finally, one of the most 
determining factors in his Americanization, it has always seemed 
to me, was the honorary doctor’s degree which the University of 
California conferred on him in 1943. He had never received 
recognition of this sort in Europe, and he was deeply moved and 


grateful when his adopted country and state honored him in this 
way. 


Star of the Unborn, in my opinion, is strictly an American 
novel. By this categorical statement I do not refer only or even 
chiefly to the superficialities that are obvious to the casual reader. 
Of course, the author tells us, not once but many times, that the 
section of the world of the future which he is visiting is Cali- 
fornia. “Our appointment,” says B.H. on page 15, “is taking 
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place in California” ; and he adds on page 17: “California is the 
name of a city.” Furthermore, the author makes it abundantly 
clear that in his former existence he lived and perhaps died in 
California, and he rises to the defense of the beauties of the 
western landscape with a fierceness that would do credit to the 
most impassioned Native Son (pp. 15-17). “I was slightly aston- 
ished at my own excited eloquence,” he adds, with a little ironical 
smile at himself. When he discovers, early in the book, that there 
are no birds and no real flowers in this strange new world, he 
thinks nostalgically of “the garden of my little house with the 
graceful stone basin with water for the birds—golden orioles 
and blackbirds and blue nuthatches.”” And finally, at the end of 
his adventure, when the Grand Bishop is arranging for his trans- 
portation back to the world of today and asks, “What is your 
exact address, my son?” Franz Werfel replies without hesitation, 
“Number 610 North Bedford Drive.” 


Much more interesting than these open statements are the 
many subtle indications that appear to me unconscious rather 
than intentional. When F. W. refuses to believe that he is stand- 
ing in a city (p. 20), he indignantly asks B.H.: “Don’t vou re- 
member what a modern metropolis was? Have you forgotten 
the tens of thousands of sleek, smoothly gliding vehicles that 
were dammed up like a millstream by the red stoplights, to be 
released like a dazzling millrace by the green lights? Have you 
forgotten the rolling lava of greedy crowds before the plate glass 
of huge show windows?” Certainly the street he has in mind is 
Fifth Avenue or Wilshire Boulevard, rather than the Karntner- 
ring. 

Still more revealing is the basic character of the new world 
that Werfel describes, for the discerning reader can scarcely miss 
the point that Panopolis is an extrapolation of America rather 
than of Europe. The total mode of life, the simplification of 
material existence, the various laborsaving devices, the comforts 
and luxuries, the sports, contests, and other diversions, the eleva- 
tion of meaningless play to a prominent feature of life, the 
strange political system, the hedonism that shrinks from every- 
thing unpleasant—all these are characteristics of America, rather 
than of Europe. On the other hand, no one can miss the point 
that the Jungle—archaic, obsolete, reactionary, anachronistic, 
recidivist, he calls it again and again—is actually Europe. It is 
so obvious that it scarcely requires documentation. The moun- 
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tains of the Jungle remind F.W. of the Apennines or other 
ranges near the Mediterranean; Mountaintown is Slavic or per- 
haps Scotch; the Jungle people are Albanian. The Central Beer 
Parlor, of course, could exist anywhere in Middle Europe and 
nowhere west of the Atlantic. To sum up, the Jungle is not 
Austria or Germany, but a composite of Europe and, further- 
more, a Europe under Russian domination. For General Con- 
stantine, the commandant of the Jungle and its military forces, 
is clearly intended to be a Russian. If there should be any doubt, 
I have the author’s own word for it. When he had just finished 
the Nineteenth Chapter and we were discussing it, I remarked 
that, in Constantine, he had obviously described a Russian 
general. With a satisfied smile he replied: “Merkt man das? Das 
wollte ich natiirlich.” 


In conclusion I want to engage briefly in a little speculation 
about the symbolism underlying the novel. Werfel always 
readily admitted its existence but sidestepped direct explanations. 
“Daritiber sollen sich die Philologen die K6pfe zerbrechen,” he 
said to me more than once. The fact that the author goes to such 
lengths to make it clear that Panopolis is America and the Jungle 
Europe, convinces me that he is writing of the tensions and 
contrasts of today rather than of a remote future. When he 
speaks again and again of the rapidity with which he has adapted 
himself to the strange new world, he is explaining—and perhaps 
apologizing for—his rapid Americanization. I cite only one of 
dozens of such passages: “I hope the reader will be astonished 
with me at the venality of my character, or perhaps of human 
character in general,” he says on page 378. “I felt at home 
already. I was already attached to these utterly strange, incom- 
prehensible creatures. ... . I had become accustomed to all 
these things and took them as a matter of course... .. This 
assimilation had taken place with amazing rapidity, even for an 
impressionable person like me.” For a brief time he feels a 
nostalgic longing for the Jungle—for Europe— and he says: 
“The Jungle is my place. It is the refuge of everything that is 
past, ancient, backward, primitive, familiar in my makeup.” And 
so he follows the beautiful young girl La-La to the Jungle. (Is 
she the incarnation not only of his yearning for youth but also 
of his longing for Europe?) But what happens? La-La rejects 
him, the Jungle rejects him, and he rejects both La-La and the 
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Jungle. He hurries back to Panopolis with the astonished feel- 
ing that this is home. 


And finally, I am convinced that the tragic end of the 
Astromental world is intended as a warning against the catas- 
trophe to which we are rapidly drifting today. The tension be- 
tween the Astromental world and the Jungle is the struggle be- 
tween democracy and communism. The dissident elements re- 
quire no explanation, for the author plainly states that lo-Do 
and his accomplices are fascists who seek power, and Io-Joel 
and his misguided friends are the fanatical idealists who, for no 
valid economic reason, wish to see communism triumph. “I 
knew many of them during my lifetime,’ comments F. W. 
Werfel once said to me, “Amerika ist das einzige Land, dem der 
Kommunismus nichts zu bieten hat, denn hier hat man langst 
alles erreicht, was der Kommunismus erstrebt. In Amerika ist 
der gelebte Kommunismus.” Exactly the same thing he says 
about the Astromental world a dozen times throughout the book. 
The Jungle has nothing whatever to offer, and yet there are those 
who help it to achieve victory. 


In the last chapter F. W. says to the Grand Bishop: “I was 
in a position to observe the inexplicable compulsion that tempts 
man again and again to destroy his hardwon equilibrium. In the 
present instance it was even more insane and more incredible 
than ever before. Never in the history of the world had a civili- 
zation been destroyed more stupidly and more wantonly.” These 
words are nothing less than a solemn warning to his fellow- 
countrymen of a man who had learned to love the land of his 
adoption. In them, as in the entire final work of his career, he 
fulfills the prophetic couplet he had written seven years before: 


Wo und wann ich gelebt? Gleichviel! Denn bleib’ ich am Leben, 
Lebt im Buch mit mir fort, wann und wo ich gelebt. 


Gustave O. Arlt 


University of California 








GERMAN PARALLELS TO THE NEW CRITICISM 


S WOULD NoT be difficult to show that in Germany, as else- 
where, there has been for some time an awareness that the 
successful poem, to cite from a well-known textbook on poetry, 
is “a set of organized and controlled relations”, among which 
such features as imagery, metrics, theme, attitude, and the inter- 
connectedness of these various factors loom large in the general 
pattern. ' What is not so clear is to what extent the evaluation of 
poetry by German critics has kept pace with recent critical trends 
in this country and England. A simple division of labor would 
suggest here treating theory and practice separately. I shall 
therefore preface my remarks with a few observations on cer- 
tain theoretical features of German criticism as it bears on the 
subject, and then attempt to show how the techniques and 
methods of the new criticism have been adopted, if not in some 
respects anticipated, in German criticism. The urgency of brevity 
alone, apart from the fact that the concerns of new criticism were 
originally nurtured on poetry, restricts the scope of these re- 
marks to the narrow range of the lyric. For similar reasons, and 
despite the fact that if new criticism has done one thing well, it 
is the creation of an awareness that poetry is the common con- 
cern of all individuals and nations, I shall forego discussion of 
some brilliant results in the field of the critical article and essay, 
patent in the work of writers like R. A. Schroeder, Max Kom- 
merel, Gottfried Benn, Max Rychner, E. R. Curtius, and Hans 
Hennecke. Hennecke’s recent Dichtung und Dasein, for example, 
with its wide range of interests and sometimes brilliant insights 
into the work of Eliot, Joyce, and Faulkner, as well as into the 
nature of poetry in general, is one of the more cheerful notes 
to emerge from Central Europe for some time. 


As an interesting link between Anglo-American and German 
developments in criticism one might begin with a brief survey of 
Studies in English Literary Criticism from 1910-1930 by H. W. 
Hausermann,? co-editor of Biblioteca Anglicana, whose analysis 
of three modern English critics (1. A. Richards, Herbert Read, 
and Robert Graves) provides a continental and specifically Ger- 





1Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry, New 
York: Henry Holt, 1938. 


2Bochum-Langendreer: H. Péppinghaus, 1938. (“‘Kélner anglistische 
Arbeiten,’’ Bd. 34.) 
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man view of the critical issues at stake. The author candidly 
admits that his selection is not intended to be inclusive or even 
exemplary of strong tendencies in other directions (we could 
dispense with Graves, for example, from such a round-up but 
hardly with Eliot). What the selection does stress, however, is 
one representative diversion between two critical traditions. 
Hausermann’s introductory survey insists throughout on the 
tendency of English criticism to consider poetry “the plastic ex- 
pression of a psychological factor.”’ Starting from the theoretical 
connection between aesthetics and criticism, the author proceeds 
to show how these two categories are related in English critical 
thinking : 

As has been often noted [he writes], the English have produced nothing 
comparable to the great European systems. They are usually content with in- 
vestigations springing from direct observation of the enjoyment and creation of 
art. English aesthetics has either explained the beautiful as an attribute of things 
intuitively perceived or has placed the source of the beautiful within the in- 
dividual having the experience, with a consequent reduction of the complex 
emotion to its various elements.3 

Commenting on the return of English criticism in the 20’s to 
the psychology-of-art theories of Coleridge, the writer continues: 


The concern of the critics with modern psychology suffers at the start from 
a lack of philosophical reflection. None of them will submit to the labor of 
testing the theoretical bases of the new psychology. The empirical validity of 
their principles is assumed and a personal determination adopted while, for the 
most part, perfect confidence is placed in the infallibility of the personal judg- 
ment in matters aesthetic. The result is a dash of the crude and immature in the 
entire movement, both in the scientific and literary senses. Such critical writings 
are interesting in that they reveal the application of their particular psychologi- 
cal techniques, but the irrelevance of many of their explanations can hardly be 
denied. Their psychology-of-art theories are valuable in so far as they reveal the 
personal experience involved, but their scientific cognitions [Erkenntnisse] are 
and remain questionable.4 


I have quoted at length merely because Hausermann and 
others trained in German traditions still regard criticism as a 
handmaid of aesthetics and intimately linked with metaphysics. 
This will account for the occasional note of dissent in a generally 
appreciative analysis, as well as, conversely, perhaps, for the 
cavalier treatment accorded German criticism in the past by such 
an authority as Professor Saintsbury. The problem of German 
criticism, the unfortunate confusions wrought into the relatively 





a[bid., p. 4. 
albid., p. 227. 
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clear critical design of Lessing by Romantic metaphysics and 
so ably placed in their proper light by the late Professor Werner 
Milch of Marburg, is too complex for present discussion. But 
in all fairness to Hausermann we should note that his three 
selected critics are exempted from his two main charges: cynicism 
growing out of the psychological excesses of the 20’s and, finally, 
what the author calls the “ultimately inexplicable quantity in all 
creative work.” The censure, in fact, is mainly reserved for the 
Richards’ camp-followers. Where the critics in question have 
erred, thinks Hausermann, is in an exaggerated tendency to- 
wards rationalism and schematisation, with a corresponding lack 
of feeling for the poetic personality. Many examples could be 
cited, he adds, to show that the critics of that era, borne aloft on 
the flood of Freudian theories, were more concerned with psycho- 
logical meaning than with aesthetic evaluation. 


Corollary to the derivation of the imagination from the 
mechanisms of the unconscious is the tendency to break down the 
poem, for example, into motifs, themes, myths, archetypes, etc. 
Hausermann concedes the wider and infinitely more precise 
critical vocabulary of the psychological school but frowns magis- 
terially on the pseudo-scientific jargon of the post-Richards 
critics, with at the same time a hankering nostalgia for “the 
polished and warm style of an Edmond Gosse or Walter 
Raleigh.”* He prepares us at any rate for the fact that not all 
critical minds fall in the same mould, that in various national 
literatures there are long foregrounds of training and tradition 
and that, in the last analysis, no body of criticism is ever 
really “new.” More important still, we find intimations of 
Hausermann’s critical attitudes in the work of practically all 
the critics here to be discussed. 


To avoid confusion I should mention that, whatever new 
criticism means or has meant in various quarters and at different 
times, its use as a term is here limited to Stanley Hyman’s 
cautious definition in The Armed Vision as “the organized use 
of non-literary techniques and bodies of knowledge to obtain in- 
sights into literature.”* The question as to where new criticism 
ties in historically and chronologically with developments in 





sIbid., p. 228. 


6Stanley Edgar Hyman, The Armed Vision (New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1948), p. 3. 
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recent German criticism likewise calls for brief comment. Dur- 
ing the 20’s and 30’s Germany sponsored a critical movement 
that, if not entirely opposed to, was at least a corrective of, a 
critical method that tested literature for its ideational content or 
Gehalt (the so-called Ideengeschichte). An early adherent of 
this history-of-ideas school, Oskar Walzel, abandoned it in his 
later work for strict analysis of the language of a work of art 
(Das Wort-Kunstwerk, 1926). The need of improvement in 
methods of analysis of German literature at that critical time led 
Walzel to consider the poem in its duality and mutual relation- 
ship of form and content.” It is clear that, despite Walzel’s oc- 
casional reliance on too many examples and precedents, even 
despite the retention of the terms “form” and “content” (a new- 
critical heresy these days), he was apparently moving in the 
direction of new criticism with his fine eclectic sense, his rejection 
of basic compulsory systems and particularly by his use of aids 
from related fields of discipline. By vizualising the art-work as 
an organic process Walzel attempted to synthesize the often 
extremely variant approaches to literature, at the same time re- 
jecting any limitation to a merely literary science or to a chauvi- 
nistically inspired literature. 


More important for German criticism of the 20’s was Her- 
mann Pongs’ monumental, and somewhat terrifying study Das 
Bild in der Dichtung, respectively published in two parts in 1927 
and 1938.8 Volume One is concerned with a morphology of 
metaphorical forms in poetry ; Volume Two with preliminary in- 
vestigations of other generic forms. Pongs’ objective is a stan- 
dard based on a study of qualitative style-elements in poetry, 
his method allegedly a combination of philological and geisteswis- 
senschaftlich procedures as illustrated in the work of Burdach, 
Spitzer, and Grolmann, with a strong dash of Marburg existen- 
tialism. The orientation is towards stylistics (Literaturgeschichte 
als Stilgeschichte) as instanced by both Walzel and Strich; the 
terminology (“typological unit of observation,” “morphology,” 
“organic,” etc.,) is obviously indebted to anthropology, psycholo- 
gy, philosophy, and linguistics. 


Already we confront formidable terminology, and one would 
have to weigh judiciously, for example, Pongs’ conception of 





7Werner Mahrholz, Literargeschichte und Literarwissenschaft (Leipzig: A. 
Kroner, 1932), p. 211. 
sMarburg: N. G. Elwertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
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“organic,” derived from Goethe’s natural science theories, 
against the new-critical use of the term. For the German critic 
the term is not only weighted with Goethean organic conceptions 
but with Romantic metaphysics as well. In the new-critical 
vocabulary the term pertains, as Elton defines it, to the unifying 
and functional rather than mechanical relationship of elements 
in the poem proper; in the one case a metaphysical view of 
human evolution, in the other a literary device for analytical 
purposes.* Another confusing term, so much a part of new-critical 
vocabulary, is that of irony. Now historically, irony, particularly 
Romantic irony, has meant and means for German literature a 
view of a certain aspect of mind—in Fichtean language “the 
final resort of man in his effort to master the non-ego by means 
of the ego”, in literature a perception that enabled the Romantic 
artist primarily to raise himself at any time above his own crea- 
tion and creative act and to observe both with a critical eye.'® 
In new criticism, on the other hand, irony becomes the central 
structural device of the poem, a general term for the recognition 
of incongruities, sharing the honors with paradox. The various 
uses of the two terms seem to have little, if any, interconnection, 
though the question as to their relationship is often raised. 


After distinguishing carefully between metaphor and image, 
Pongs sets out on the gigantic task of examining the genetic 
phases of poetic language, from its pre-linguistic stage in primi- 
tive times to its present status as a vehicle of creative expression. 
Pongs’ morphology assigns all figurative expression in poetry 
to the polaric tendencies of animism and magic, what he calls 
Beseeltypus and Erfiihltypus. The total poetic image is conceived 
as being comprised of early forms (Friihformen), full forms 
(Vollformen), which in turn are reduced to two distinct meta- 
phorical types, the mythic and the magical-mystical respectively. 
We have, finally, a tapering off in end-forms, expansive forms 
(Schwellformen) and marginal forms (Randformen). Pongs’ 
concern is particularly with the psychological development of the 
metaphor, the organic processes of its growth, with always the 
question in mind: Whither is the poet’s emotion tending in con- 
structing such and such a figure? Most criticism has waived a 





®W. Elton, A Glossary of the New Criticism (Chicago: The Modern 
Poetry Association, 1948), pp. 24 ff. 

10Oskar Walzel, German Romanticism, transl. by A. E. Lussky (New York: 
G. P. Putnam, 1932), pp. 41 ff. 
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penetrating discussion of the metaphor, and here it is interesting 
to compare Pongs’ work with a book, let us say, like Henry 
Willis Wells’ Poetic Imagery: Illustrated from Elizabethan 
Literature." Professor Wells’ imaginal distinctions depend upon 
the proportions observed between the necessary two terms of every 
figure, but the origin of the pair is not discussed. Pongs’ concern 
is as to how precisely these two terms come about and function. 
Caroline Spurgeon herself, while stating that the reality of 
metaphor holds within itself the very secret of the universe, 
cautiously avoids its further adumbration.'* Both Professor Wells 
and Miss Spurgeon are primarily concerned with formal ele- 
ments, while Pongs’ work is perhaps the first large-scale attempt 
to get at the metaphor’s very root; the one is a method of descrip- 
tion, the other of psychological introspection. 


And yet I am not sure that Pongs’ methods, despite the 
many good poem-specimens supporting the text, always succeed 
in unearthing the genuine gold. Let us take, by way of illustra- 
tion of the empathic metaphor (Erfiihltypus) in poetry, his ex- 
plication of Whitman’s poem “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking.’’* Since most of Pongs’ poem-specimens are from his 
native literature, it is interesting to know his reasons for this 
sole selection from an American poet. In Whitman Pongs finds 
the purest example of empathy, not, as the new critic would set 
out to demonstrate, because of certain structural elements within 
the poem itself, but because, unlike the rank-and-file German 
poets since the Middle Ages, Whitman successfully reconciled 
the internal conflicts between Christianity and paganism in the 
inner light of the Quakers. Between Whitman the poet and his 
object lay no emotional blocks. There was complete identifica- 
tion of the boy sauntering on the Paumanok beach with the 
threnody of the bereaved thrush (“The singer solitary, singing 
by yourself, projecting me”), and, ultimately, with the suddenly 
matured boy who has been given an inkling of the interrelation- 
ships between the cosmic rhythms of the sea and Eros, of pro- 
creation and death as equal moments in poetic consciousness. 
Unlike the German Romanticists with their sentimentalist (in 
the Schiller sense) cleavages and conflicts, Whitman is able to 





1t1New York: Columbia University Press, 1924. 

12Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery and What it Tells us (Cam- 
bridge, England: The University Press, 1935), pp. 6 ff. 

13Pongs, op. cit., I, 211 ff. 
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project himself into that full and happy possession of childhood 
that Rilke of all moderns has perhaps best evoked for us. Char- 
acteristically Pongs stresses the merging of bird-note and human 
voice in the poem’s middle section, the primitive emotional sounds 
that express the cosmic identity of man, bird, and thing. For his 
explication he is clearly indebted to anthropology, history, and 
psychology, insights no doubt useful as far as they go. Only one 
sentence, however, contains any reference to the poem’s syntacti- 
cal structure and here Pongs merely states that the verbs and ad- 
jectives alone carry the burden of the empathic process without 
ever quite transgressing from metaphor into personification. 
Upon such a critical demonstraton the new critic would probably 
pounce immediately, accusing Pongs of overlooking some essen- 
tials that the average reader might like to know about. He might 
point up the significance of the familiar, almost symbolic Whit- 
man image-clusters centering around lilacs, birds, arbutus, waves, 
etc.; or the Shakespearean overtones of “Blow! Blow! Blow up 
sea-winds along Paumanok’s shore”; the slangy and sometimes 
suspiciously dialectal flavor of the lines spoken by the two feath- 
ered guests from Alabama; or the all-important time-factor inter- 
linking the great chain of paradox (sex, death, poetry), symbo- 
lized in the beginning by the “yellow half-moon late risen and 
swollen” and, towards the end, by the selfsame moon “sagging 
down, drooping, the face of the sea almost touching.” The erotic 
connotations of the verbal elements, in fact, are of greatest im- 
portance for the blending of physical and psychological factors 
in the re-creation of a primitive myth. Or mention might be 
made of the antiphonal response of the sea in the conclusion, the 
age-old merger of the voice of death with the waves’ “incessant 
murmur’, an old poetic device which such a good Bible reader 
as Whitman might readily have retained from the final chap- 
ters of the Book of Job. But in Pongs not a word of these fac- 
tors; his attention is primarily devoted to a description of a 
much exaggerated empathic transfer. 


The real defect of Pongs’ analysis of figurative expression, 
however, is its excess of distinctions, where the main objective 
becomes soon obscured among the poetic bric-a-brac. Despite its 
undeniable value, it too often resembles a large inventory of 
details without regard for the poetic context as a larger unity. 
This comes about, I think, by the very nature of Pongs’ critical 
approach. His aim and his methodology get into each other’s 
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hair. Stylistics and Geisteswissenschaft is a heavy order, as the 
new critics have proclaimed this many a year. Yet in a very im- 
portant sense Pongs is within the tradition of recent criticism 
in detaching literature from nationalistic and provincial restric- 
tions by emphasizing the timelessness of the poetic concept. 


Stanley Hyman devotes a chapter in The Armed Vision to 
the work of Caroline Spurgeon in Shakespearean imagery. 
Shapespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells Us (1935) appeared a 
little too late for her findings to be more than acknowledged in 
preface and occasional footnotes of Wolfgang Clemen’s Shake- 
speares Bilder, ihre Entwicklung und ihre Funktionen im drama- 
tischen Werk (1936). As against Miss Spurgeon’s psychological 
interest Clemen proposes to examine the function of figurative 
language and its chronological evolution from epoch to epoch in 
relation to the poet’s development as artist. For all practical pur- 
poses we might be listening to Brooks and Warren on understand- 
ing poetry when Clemen specifically states that “we can only do 
justice to the poetic image, not by regarding it as something ad- 
ded to thought, but as the thought’s very manner of articulating 
es Our first attention should be directed on the text 
in which the image occurs and then we ask ourselves: How is 
the image fused with the thought-processes, syntactically linked 
with the text and what criteria are there for such a linkage?’ 
Clemen rejects any classification by formal metaphorical types, 
for such a rigid scheme would impose upon Shakespeare a static 
style-convention foreign to his spirit. 


There is, further, a practical as well as aesthetic reason for 
not applying a formal typography to Shakespeare’s imagery. The 
image categories, according to Clemen, are never clearly demar- 
cated, and the figure’s inner form, with its constant change of 
contour, is accordingly best studied in relation to the whole con- 
text. Thus Clemen avoids the mistake committed by Pongs in re- 
fusing to isolate the figures from each other. His eclectic methods 
permit him to approach each image independently with the in- 
tent to ascertain its meaning, content, and function in the specific 
context and then in the work as a unit. Where Clemen differs 
from Miss Spurgeon is in regarding Shakespeare’s images and 





14Wolfgang Clemen, Shakespeares Bilder, Ihre Entwicklung und Ihre 
Funktionen im dramatischen Werk, Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1936 (‘‘Bonner 
Studien zur englischen Philologie,”” Heft 27), p. 3. 
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their selection as not so much determined by human and personal 
preferences (the “Shakespeare the Man” aspect of her first sec- 
tion) as by certain aesthetic and poetic intentions operating anew 
for each play and only secondarily qualified by the human fac- 
tor.'® Shakespeare’s last plays especially strike Clemen as con- 
taining autonomous images more or less determined by the work 
itself. At least as a conciliatory move in this direction Clemen re- 
gards Miss Spurgeon’s concern in her later section with leitmo- 
tifs derived from image-clusters having to do with the broad 
themes of death, life, time, etc., rather than with isolated image- 
analysis. 


Clemen’s example of “scholarship in criticism,” to use 
Hyman’s phrase, again brilliantly illuminates the German tend- 
ency to exalt process and functional growth (Werden) at the ex- 
pense of formalist criteria (Sein). It is generally agreed that 
Miss Spurgeon’s chief fallacy is that of making a too simple 
correspondence between imagery and the playwright’s nature or 
experience.'® Clemen is less in danger of committing subjective 
and therefore arbitrary judgements, since his standard is the 
development of the image from the crude, decorative simile in 
the early plays (Titus Andronicus, Love’s Labour's Lost, etc.) 
to the first self-identification metaphors in Richard ITI and, finally, 
the linguistic complexity of the great cosmic tragedies towards 
the end. The transformations occuring in the images keep pace 
with the chronologically increasing complexity of the artist’s 
intent. 


It is easy to see that Clemen has profited by the discoveries 
of Pongs and others as to the nature of figurative language. 
while, on the other hand, Miss Spurgeon’s willingness to accept 
“compressed simile” as a definition of metaphor accounts for 
some of the charges raised by critics and scholars regarding her 
too narrow concept of its nature. Clemen, for instance, will not 
be betrayed into saying that Shakespeare’s depiction of the betray- 
ing color in the face leads to the surmise that the bard was him- 
self “fair and flushed easily.” It is unfair, however, to force 
comparisons and analogies beyond this point. The two works in 
question belong to quite different orders of literary accomplish- 
ment and breadth of viewpoint. In sum, the objectives of both 





18Clemen, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 
16Hyman, op. cit., pp. 219 ff. 
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critics are virtually antipodal, since Miss Spurgeon pre-empts 
various imaginal aspects of Shakespearean situation and char- 
acter for the mind and world of the poet, while Clemen’s design 
is equally arbitrary in another direction in making of Shakespeare 
the too deliberate artist, shaping his images to accord with each 
new work, a sort of glorified Flaubert. However close to the 
new criticism in method, his work is oversimplified and procrus- 
tean, and out of its ashes we see arise, as it were, instead of a 
promising phoenix a rather humdrum academic sparrow. We 
may agree with the authors of Theory of Literature that “Clemen 
has a real sense for the right methodological questions to put,” 
and at the same time miss those brilliant and daring visions of 
the Shakespearean world that Miss Spurgeon flashes upon us. 


Abandoning the realm of specialized studies of imagery for 
that of broader critical methodology we find substantial strides 
in the direction of new criticism in the work of the Swiss critic, 
Emil Staiger. The introduction to Staiger’s first book, Die Zeit 
als Einbildungskraft des Dichters,’7 provides a general orienta- 
tion in methodology by first joining issue with the old Scherer for- 
mula of “experience, training, inheritance” (Erlebtes, Erlerntes, 
Ererbtes). Staiger quickly dispenses with the second or acquired 
factor by pointing out the irrelevance of any attempt to distin- 
guish between innate and acquired, the perverted effort to judge 
the blossom by the seed, instead of the reverse.'® Secondly, the 
emphasis upon the inheritance factor, recently so prominent in 
the Blut und Boden school of Nadler, merely shifts the problem, 
again placing the cart before the horse. For the origin of a work 
of art, according to Staiger, becomes pertinent only after the 
original impression (Eindruck) has been made. But it is pre- 
cisely this “immediate artistic impression” that is the goal of all 
literary science. The same weakness (and Staiger does not deny 
the value of historical and sociological investigations, particular- 
ly in the older periods) is inherent in all attempts to explain the 
essence of a work of art in terms of result or function. He is like- 
wise in disagreement with Werner Mahrholz’ distinction between 
Literatur and Dichtung as a “continuous complex of causal 
nexuses,”’ on the one hand, and, on the other, a “supra-historical 





17Ziirich und Leipzig: Max Niehaus Verlag, 1939. 
‘Staiger, op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 
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uniqueness and intangibility.” The category of causality, it 
seems, is a purely subsidiary tool in the hand of the historian, 
unusable for any meaningful interpretation of a work of art. 


With all due respect for the merits of Dilthey’s theories and 
those of Ermatinger and Gundolf, Staiger proceeds to point out 
the futility of further exploration of the Erlebnis-concept, a mere 
detour or artificial division of the organic complex constituting 
the poet’s world. Instead of upon the poet and his poetry, that is, 
we fall back on contemporary documents, letters, conversations, 
etc. A true picture of the poet’s world, however (and here Miss 
Spurgeon rises to mind) is as impossible to imagine as the 
author’s own individual personality. 


The remedy for the situation Staiger suggests to be a return 
to the work of art proper, the poem itself, the verifiable material 
the poet has to work with: 

Thus the literary historian [he writes] may and should make use of various 
approaches, serve and at the same time draw on the other sciences, both procedures 
are profitable on the whole. ... . He fulfills his function when he describes 
scientifically the poetic experience that has crystallized into language. For then 
he is analyzing poetry itself and not something lying behind it.19 
Description, therefore, and not explanation is the key to Staiger’s 
theory, from which it develops that the scientific description of 
a poem is equivalent to its explication (in what sense Staiger 
understands “scientific” we shall presently see). 


This critic is as severe on the limitations of [deengeschichte 
as on those of Geistesgeschichte. For the poetry critic, matters of 
rhythm, sentence structure, rhyme, tonality, and semantics are 
just as significant as the Kantian idea in Schiller’s poetry or as 
Lessing’s Spinozism. All too prevalent is the opinion that the 
poetic concept can and must be deduced from the idea and not, 
as frequently, the reverse. Stylistics, Staiger contends, avoids 
these pitfalls and conforms more faithfully than other methodol- 
ogies to what a poem really is. Cautiously he warns of the dangers 
inherent in the elusiveness of such generalizations as Vollendung 
und Unendlichkeit, Dionysisch und Apollinisch; for the broader 
the perspective, the weaker the spotlight thrown on the detail 
where detail is of the essence. In this connection one might refer 
to the relatively new discipline of linguistics. The work of Leo 
Spitzer, for example, fundamentally based on European tradi- 





19Staiger, op. cit., pp. 14 ff. 
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tions and training, his method of the “philological circle” dis- 
cussed in Linguistics and Literary History,?° not only reaffirms 
Staiger’s exacting caution for the poetic word but patently illu- 
strates many of the aims set up by the new critics. A study of 
paradox and irony in Donne, for example, should not be too 
remotely related to Spitzer’s attempt “to discover significance in 
the detail, the habit of taking detail of language as seriously as 
the meaning of a work of art,” except that for the new critic 
language is part of the meaning, helps to unravel it and has no 
distinct or prior claims apart from it. 


The new critics as a rule have not been too concerned with a 
theory of generic distinctions, apart from ordinary explication 
procedures, and here, I think, Staiger’s second work, Grundbe- 
griffe der Poetik,?" has made a valuable contribution. Recent 
theories of poetry, we may agree with Staiger, still resemble old 
didactic manuals on how to write lyrics, how to write dramas, 
how to write epics. The trouble lies in the confusion between the 
ideas implicit in the genres with the specific illustrations and 
examples taken from them, that is to say, the confusion of the 
idea of the lyric with any individual lyric. Usually it was the 
example that determined the genre. Since generic types, however, 
are potentially elastic and multiply in the course of time, they 
themselves provide no satisfactory criterion for a more precise de- 
finition. When we are puzzled by particular poem-specimens, we 
must resort for clarification to the idea of the lyric or of the epic 
or to what Husserl called their “ideal significance.”’ We have, 
for example, an idea of what is lyrical and dramatic, just as we 
have of “red” or “triangular.” If our correspondences are false, 
as in the case of color-blind perceptions, the error lies in linguistics. 
Nobody, says Staiger, at the mention of “lyric mood” or “lyric 
tone” thinks of an epigram, but everybody does associate them 
with music in some form. Of course, we should not expect too 
exact correspondence between the generic concept and the indi- 
vidual poem, for it might be difficult to prove at all times that a 
work was purely lyrical, purely epic, purely dramatic (an echo, 
perhaps, of the pure-poetry controversies of recent years). Ac- 
cordingly Staiger sets up the four following differentia for the 
lyric which will help to introduce the poetry reader to the study 





20Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
21Ziirich: Atlantis Verlag, 1946. 
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of poetry. That such criteria are neither final nor authoritative 
Staiger would be the first to concede; yet his approach may be 
compared with profit with that of Brooks and Warren in 
Towards an Understanding of Poetry or that of Donald Stauffer 
in The Nature of Poetry: 


1) The necessary brevity of the lyrical moment. Where it 
is otherwise, as in longer poems, the poet has resorted to either 
epic or dramatic fill-ins. 


2) The predominance of paratactical (illogical) over hypo- 
tactical (logical) syntax. 


3) The significance of repetition in the preservation of a 
poem (end-rhymes, interior rhymes, refrains, parallelisms, etc.). 


4) The uniquely private genesis and intention of the lyric, 
which, if carried too far, Staiger is willing to admit, would leave 
the poet talking to himself in a hermetically sealed room. 


Not the least valuable part of Staiger’s theories, it should be 
stressed in conclusion, is their application throughout his work 
to an intelligible and subtle analysis of German poetry of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. This is no more than to say 
that we may expect from Staiger a rough and approximative 
parallel to the work, let us say, of such a critic as Cleanth Brooks. 
Perhaps the chief contribution of new criticism to our time has 
been its pedagogical efficacy, opening up new channels to poetry 
for the amateur who, we may again agree with Staiger, remains 
the court of last appeal. In the work of men like Staiger, Wolf- 
gang Kayser, and others, recent German criticism, in giving 
proper attention to the individual poem as compared with the 
older emphasis on the more comprehensive relationships, finds 
itself largely in harmony with the critical theories and practices 
that comprise the intricate arsenal of The Armed Vision. 


Frank Wood 


University of Minnesota 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ANDRE GIDE, 1950 


GF rom October 1949 to January 1950, André Gide was inter- 
viewed thirty-four times over the Radiodiffusion Fran- 
caise. More properly speaking, these interviews were conversations 
with Jean Amrouche (the former editor of L’Arche) about him- 
self and his works. These thirty-four interviews, entretiens as 
they were called in Paris, must have been an ordeal for Gide. 
In his Journals he makes frequent reference to his timidity when 
speaking in public. He even feels ill at east when conversing 
with anyone outside the circle of his immediate friends. Perhaps 
this, as well as Gide’s high regard for spontaneous and direct ex- 
pression, explains the informality of the radio interviews. They 
were entirely unrehearsed. Jean Amrouche read a text prepared 
by him, adding a critical appraisal of certain of Gide’s works, 
and would then pointedly ask Gide for a comment. Gide, pausing 
a moment, would word his answer almost haltingly. He some- 
times seemed amused by Amrouche’s commentaries and would 
assent with a politeness touched by subtle irony. More often 
he would limit himself to a quiet statement of his opinion. 


The duration of the broadcasts—thirty-four half-hour ses- 
sions over a period of three months—gave the conversations bet- 
ween Gide and Amrouche a somewhat more important character 
than a single interview would have achieved. They were dialectical 
exercises in which Gide made use of his favorite “état de dialogue 
intérieur,” a form most suited to his thought and expressing most 
naturally the contradictory tendencies of his personality. All his 
life Gide has continued this inner dialogue, weighing and balanc- 
ing Opposites, examining ideas and testing their potentialities. 
Speaking of his novel La Porte Etroite, Gide admitted extending 
this intellectual attitude to his writings: ‘““‘La Porte Etroite and 
L’Immoraliste are dual opposed themes, developed concurrently 
and forming counterweights. I could write one of them only 
because of the certitude that I had to write the other, which was 
already conceived in my mind.”' When in 1918 Charles Du Bos 
confessed anxiously his inability to find a solid basis for his 





1All quotations, unless stated otherwise, are from the entretiens. Transla- 
tions are mine. A shorthand transcription of the entretiens—off the air—was 
made by M. Maurice Page, who was so kind as to put the material at my dis- 
posal. Permission to quote has been graciously accorded by the Director General 
of Radiodiffusion et Télévision Frangaises. 
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thought, Gide answered calmly: “You and I, my friend, critical 
minds, self-critical above all, are creatures of dialogue, not crea- 
tures of affirmation.” It seemed ill advised to him to crystallize 
his thought, to take a stand on important issues until all facets 
of a problem had been examined, all possibilities explored. The 
Huguenot’s devotion to uncompromising self-examination has 
produced in Gide an equally uncompromising intellectual honesty. 
On this point he liked to quote in his Journals the words of 
Descartes: “In order to philosophize properly, one must decide 
once in life to cast off all one’s opinions, though there may be 
some among them that may be true, in order to resume them 
later on one by one and to admit only those that are indubitable.”’ 
This intense search for “indubitable opinions,” added to his ever- 
alert curiosity, carried Gide along far-reaching and unsuspected 
paths and led him to periodic re-examination of his ideas and 
re-evaluation of his past work in the light of new insights. For 
this reason Gide’s remarks, scattered though they may be through 
the radio entretiens, assume a new importance for the literary 
public. He felt, moreover—and his listeners shared his 
feeling—that the informality of the conversations would give 
him a chance to underscore important details in his works and to 
review openly controversial issues: “I take advantage of these 
conversations to say what I could not say elsewhere.” 


Jean Amrouche. in presenting his critical comments, followed 
roughly the chronological order of Gide’s works, beginning with 
Les Cahiers d’André Walter and ending with Thésée. For his 
listeners, however, the central point of interest was Gide’s candid 
appraisal of his friends and erstwhile friends. They were not 
disappointed. The names of many literary figures were brought 
into the conversations and discussed with frankness and even 
severity. One must add, however, that Gide never indulged in 
petty recriminations, in spite of the treatment he had often re- 
ceived in the past at the hands of his critics. He simply stated the 
truth as he saw it and was not afraid to touch on subjects which 
might prove embarrasing to him and his friends. He related, for 
instance, this hitherto untold anecdote concerning his relation- 
ship with Maurice Barres: 


Barrés had welcomed me, since the publication of Les Cahiers d’ André 
Walter, with a charming good grace. In spite of his grave expression, his worried 
look, he possessed a great power of attraction. He invited me to dinner. My 
gaucherie in society was unimaginable. I saw on the table a large centerpiece of 
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narcissus, a delicate and transparent allusion to my Traité du Narcisse, which 
had just been published. Dumbfounded, I found literally nothing to say. On 
my next visit, I inquired from the servant in the hall if Mr. Barrés was at home. 
Leaning from the stairway, Barrés declared with his extraordinary voice: ‘‘I have 
just left five minutes ago.”” That was my last visit, although this in itself was 
not enough to irritate me, but rather to charm me. But I realized quickly that 
we did not worship the same gods. I felt it by instinct, very clearly, and it was 
a good thing that our relations were allowed to stop there. . . . Barrés is a 
profoundly interesting personality in spite of what he wrote later... . 


The published correspondence between Gide, Claudel, and 
Francis Jammes amply illustrated the relationship of Gide and 
his Catholic friends within the circle of the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
¢aise. To this, Gide added, speaking of Claudel: 


Many people admire in others what resembles them. I look for possibilities 
of enrichment. I admire what differentiates others from myself. I had an 
extreme admiration for the time-bomb that Téte d’Or was to be. Very few 
realized how new, formidable this work was... .. My relationship with 
Claudel was turning rather indiscreetly towards the religious point of view; 
he hoped to bring me back to Catholicism. When this hope was lost, our 
contacts ceased. 


Speaking more generally of his other Catholic friends Henri 
Ghéon, Jacques Riviere, Francis Jammes, Charles Du Bos: 


Many hoped for my conversion, through sincere friendship, and I find 
this very natural. I have always had, and I still have, an extremely religious 
mind, but I think that Protestantism leads to free-thought. A strict discipline 
is possible without the need of an orthodoxy. The more I deviated from dogma, 
the more severe I became with myself. Those of my friends, such as Ghéon, 
who became converted, have shown me the danger. They played exactly the 
parts of drunken Helots, and I have for them gratitude . . . not devoid of irony. 


Speaking of writers he had known, Gide expressed a warm 
esteem for Péguy, Romain Rolland, and Apollinaire, as well as 
his admiration for Valéry : 


I had for Valéry a profound affection. He was a matchless friend. Over 
and above the artist whom I admired was the man, often misunderstood ..... 
I suffered much from our conversations. It used to take me ten days to recover 
from them. He was always right ..... My ratsons de vivre were for him 
pure nonsense. He had little regard for my works and that bothered him. He 
has never spoken about me and did not know me very well, seeing only the 
Calvinistic side of my nature. In spite of this misunderstanding, we kept our 
friendship real and profound up to the end. 


Bringing Proust into the conversation, Amrouche mentioned 
that some believed Gide was, or at least had been, jealous of him. 
Gide answered violently : 


NE EEE os 
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I consider Proust a very great writer. I read his later works with stupefaction 
and admiration: they are an unprecedented monument (surpassing even Balzac) 
ee My first opinion of Proust was ridiculous. I met him in 1895 in a 
fashionable salon. We must have taken each other for snobs. Du cété de chez 
Swann was rejected by La Nouvelle Revue Francaise mostly because of me. 
Later I made amends and was appalled by this rejection . . . . We became very 
good friends, but we could not see each other often because of circumstances. 
Proust lived by night and I by day: he would send his carriage for me at one 
o'clock in the morning, and to visit him at that hour was a physiological im- 
possibility. 


Interesting as these opinions may be, Gide’s comments on 
his own works prove more valuable to us. In view of the length 
and variety of Gide’s literary career, it is helpful to have the 
author himself give a fresh appraisal of his early works, indicat- 
ing more precisely the line of his development. Gide was severe 
towards his first works; speaking of Les Cahiers d’ André Walter 
(published in 1891) he said: 


I repudiate this work because it does not represent what I am, what I want 
to be, but what I thought I was; and I realized I could only be myself if I 
opposed in me the man I thought I was. André Walter thinks one must reject 
impurity and the spirit of criticism as the greatest dangers against religious 
faith. On the contrary, I think that sensuality forms the basis of an artist’s 
nature: only gourmandise saved me from my too rigid Calvinistic upbringing. 
I also think Les Cahiers are badly written: they were made from fragments of a 
journal written on the spur of the moment between my seventeenth and 
eighteenth years. Les Poésies d’André Walter, although published at the same 
time, belong really to a later phase: I was then reading many German and 
English poets and I was inclined to think that the problem of accentuation went 
beyond the question of feet and rhyme. I wanted to create a different rhythm, 
a new meter, and I believe I succeeded in a few poems, notably in Automne. 


Of the same period are Le Traité du Narcisse and Le 
l’ovage d’Urien, works deeply influenced by Symbolism and yet 
already at variance with its philosophical implications. Gide soon 
tired of the rhetorical subtleties of the Symbolist poets and of 
their increasing indifference to human values : 


I had the overweening pretention finally to bring ethics to the Symbolists; 
hence the title Traité..... It is as imexact to say that I have written my 
Traité du Narcisse under the influence of Valéry (although the work was 
dedicated to him) as to say that Valéry has written his Narcisse under my 
influence. In reality, the theme of Narcissus occupied our minds. It was the 
cross-roads where we met. We found it marvelous and not used as it should have 
been. And here is a small clue: In Montpellier, we used to go often to the 
botanical garden, for it was deserted and full of poetry. In this garden was the 
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mysterious grave of the daughter of an English poet, little known, and the first 
name of the dead girl was Narcissia.2 


It is completely absurd. I have never been jealous of anyone. It is absolutely 
foreign to my nature. It is ridiculous to believe oneself unique in literature... . . 


These works were, so to speak, intellectual exercises for the 
young Gide. Only with Les Nourritures Terrestres did he engage 
his whole self and his newly discovered personality. In 1895, 
recovering from a serious illness and depressed by tormenting 
conflicts, Gide had published Paludes, “livre de convalescence,” 
written “almost unconsciously” with a deep sense of the absurdity 
of his plight. The stringent irony of Paludes prepared Gide for 
his rebirth into the luxuriant world of realities and sensations 
as experienced in Les Nourritures Terrestres: “The aim of Les 
Nourritures Terrestres was to plunge literature into life... .. It 
is now difficult to realize how factitious and unreal literature was 
a The notion of authenticity is very important ..... 
What I admire about the Greeks is the fact that their literature 
is not marginal to life, it is life itself = 


Speaking of the genesis of L’]mmoraliste, Gide said : 


This work has deep roots in my life. It is almost indiscreet to mention it. 
Any reader slightly acquainted with my life can understand it... . . I suffered 
through this book as through a dangerous illness .... . Illnesses bring great 
insights; when a sick man feels death, his thoughts are profoundly changed: it 
occurred to me that literature busied itself with trivial subjects and neglected 
problems of vital importance .... . It is a grave error to consider my book 
as an apology of the protagonist’s attitude: it is really the presentation of this 
attitude and the discovery of the dangers which result from it, for L’]mmoraliste 
is a work of critique like most of my works... .. Furthermore I could not 
have written this book if I had not planned already its counterpart: La Porte 
Etroite. Marceline—it is towards her that my sympathy goes—has to pay too 
great a price for Michel's freedom, a freedom he is not even able to enjoy... .. 
After a period of silence, I counted much on L’Immoraliste. Its complete lack 
of success profoundly discouraged me, not so much about myself, but because 
my rapport with the public seemed almost unattainable... . . La Porte Etroite 
was received, six years afterwards, with the same indifferent silence. 


About Les Caves du Vatican (1914) Gide said: “It is the 
only one of my works where, instead of creating particular char- 
acters, I wanted to create types, and instead of giving them parti- 
cularities I emphasized general traits... . . As to the murder 
committed by Lafcadio, acte gratuit, it is the caricature of an 
action carried to absurdity. .... ” Calling Les Caves a sotie, Gide 
made this general statement about his works of fiction: 


2The English poet is probably Thomas Young. 
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I called my books soties and récits rather than novels, because I believe 
that the point of view of the novelist must not be limited to one or two charac- 
ters and still less to his own personality. Within their narrow boundaries, La 
Porte Etroite, L’Immoraliste, La Symphonie Pastorale, are récits. Les Faux Mon- 
nayeurs would be my only novel. 


To a question of Amrouche concerning the degree of self- 
portrayal found in the novel, Gide answered : 


Edouard was born of me, but I tried to keep him apart as much as possible. 
Were he not so different from me, the novel would be a failure. In Les Faux 
Monnayeurs only two characters are real: Lapérouse and his wife, and they are 
the two who gave me most trouble. .... I composed this work like a 
symphony. It is made up of several stories and I could have made a récit of each 
one of them. Roger Martin du Gard encouraged me to make a novel of them. 
On the other hand, he disapproved of Edouard’s journal as a novel within a 
novel. But the journal of Edouard had to be inextricably bound to the novel. 
Almost always (it has not been often realized) the journal is the important 
part of the story. Edouard’s efforts to make a novel from the facts distract the 
reader from the interest he takes in the action. It is a bold experiment, not 
readily understood. Les Faux Monnayeurs is a book which requires slow reading 
(I always hoped my books would be re-read). 


Amrouche again questioned Gide about his dedication to 
Martin du Gard, which had been worded: “My first novel, my 
only novel.” Gide replied: “I have often regretted not feeling 
within myself the possibility of writing another. But preoccupied 
by social problems and practical questions, I have never been 
possessed by another subject for a novel.” 


These words mark another phase of Gide’s development. 
a phase perhaps generally underestimated by his critics as well 
as by himself; for Gide, although preferring to think of him- 
self primarily as an artist, has always been conscious of man’s 
problems in the modern world and of his responsibility, as a 
man and as a writer, towards social and ethical questions. This 
sense of responsibility sustained him through the difficult period 
of Corydon (1924) and Si le grain ne meurt (1926). Gide be- 
came the target of venomous attacks and was deserted by most 
of his friends. Corydon, translated in 1950 for the first time in 
the United States, had been published anonymously in 1911. 
Gide stated frankly : “I anticipated so keenly the scandal Corydon 
was to cause that I tried to minimize it as much as possible. I had 
only 13 copies printed and those I kept in a drawer with the 
exception of five which I sent to friends.” Si le Grain ne meurt 
had been published anonymously in 1920. Concerning this work, 
Gide said : “Si le Grain ne meurt constitutes my memoirs, publish- 
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ed while I am alive. I do not believe in posthumous writings. 
Parents and family find excellent reasons for whitewashing a 
dead man. I did not want to be betrayed, as Whitman had been 
by his translator.” Both of these works deal openly with homo- 
sexuality and were unacceptable to the conservative element of 
the French literary public. Gide knew this, but felt it his duty 
to expose what seemed to him a shameful hypocritical evasion of 
an urgent human problem. He had been profoundly touched 
by the tragic life of Oscar Wilde, which he had witnessed in his 
youth: “Among other causes, Oscar Wilde’s life incited me to 
write Corydon. I have a horror of scandal. I have provoked it 
because I believed I had to provoke it: ‘It must need that scandal 
come: but woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh.’ It was 
imperative for me to tell things that I alone could tell.’’ More 
imperative for Gide was the need to show his true self. His 
friends, particularly Claudel and Maritain, begged him to hide 
what in their eyes was a monstrous weakness and to desist from 
publishing the unexpurgated truth. Gide answered simply: “I 
refuse to be a fraud. I want not to be ostentatious, but to show 
myself as I am. I prefer not to be loved than to be loved for what 
I am not.” 


These words reveal pertinently the ethical preoccupations 
of Gide, who, after extricating himself painfully from his own 
entanglements, tried not only to accept his individuality, but to 
enrich it and to preserve jealously its authenticity. Doubtless 
referring to this, Gide had written in his journals: “To free one- 
self is nothing; it is being free that is hard.”’ Inevitably, he had 
to face the quandary of modern man confronted by religious 
dogma and ineffectual codes of ethics which no longer answered 
his needs. Again in his journals he stated: “What I am re- 
proached most bitterly for is to have worked for the emancipa- 
tion of man’s spirit.”” He had taken the unequivocal position of 
tearing down pretense wherever he saw it regardless of the cost. 
What may seem overly dramatic to us, now that the breakdown 
of many established values has become almost a fait accompli, 
was then a daring gesture. When Gide exclaimed: “Families, 
tightly closed doors, I hate you,” it was tantamount to blasphemy. 
He was protesting, he said, not against his own devoted family, 
but against the concept of family as an egoistical, self-enclosed 
cell inimical to a progressive society. Thus Gide’s belief in man’s 
right to freedom brought him to a new social consciousness. In 
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the very demands of a dynamic individualism seeking self-ex- 
pansion he found the need for higher disciplines. As early as 
1904, he had declared: “The human soul requires heroism.” This 
was in short the formulation of Gide’s dilemma, caught as he was 
between the two poles of unlimited individualism with its in- 
evitable choas and destruction (so well portrayed in his drama 
Saiil) and individualism controlled by social responsibilities. It 
is therefore not surprising to see Gide increasingly concerned 
with social problems ranging from criminology and policies of 
colonial imperialism to Karl Marx and Communism. One may 
add that one motivating force in this direction can be found in 
Gide’s own tormented sense of guilt, a part of which was quite 
conscious. He always had the uncomfortable feeling of belonging 


to a privileged class whose members did not have to work for 
a living. 


In the entretiens, Gide recalled his first preoccupations with 
social problems: 


I believe that my interest for social and political questions goes back to 
the Dreyfus affair. .... Around Mallarmé, a few writers like Quillard and 
Lazare were talking about it. As for me, however admirable I thought literature 
was, I believed there must be other things around us worthy of our attention. 
Everything was certainly not as it should be. I was not studying social problems, 
but I knew they existed and should be dealt with. My friendship with Blum 
did not enlighten me. I must make a ridiculous confession: I did not realize 


that Communism was different from Socialism: I thought they marched hand 
in hand. 


He had always been interested in criminology and believed that 
criminal acts had more complex motivations than generally sus- 
pected: “Courts of justice have always attracted me. I was 
almost an habitué of the criminal courts. I became a juror in 
order to participate more actively in the procedures. .. . . There 
is, for me, no gratuitous act without motivation .. . .” Gide, in 
his Souvenirs de la Cour d’Assise (1912) and other straight- 
forward accounts of criminal investigations, came to the conclu- 
sion that in most cases the doctor or the psychologist should 
replace the judge. 


In 1927 Gide wrote Retour du Congo. Speaking of this 
voyage, he said: 


I did not expect to find over there food for social reforms. I was impelled 
mostly by a desire for adventure in a virgin land . . . . the curiosity of a natural- 
eee Also, I was much impressed by the words of my friend Allégret, 
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a missionary who said to me: “I feel that we civilized people have brought so 
much evil to the populations of these regions that it is an imperative duty to 
bring them now the best we have” ..... The fight against the great concession- 
ary companies caused me much anguish and gave me more trouble than two 
novels. 


There is no doubt that the shameless exploitation of the na- 
tives which Gide saw in the Congo had a profound effect on him. 
Touched by the suffering of so many innocent people, he ex- 
claimed: “In a miserable humanity how difficult it is to be a 
man!” Gide’s compassion for the condition of man and his 
anxiety about the rise of German fascism, led him to adopt a 
brand of Communism more akin to his first basic Christian creed 
than to Marxism. In spite of his frank adoption of the party line, 
the essential misunderstanding between Gide and Moscow was 
already apparent at the peak of his “honeymoon with Commu- 
nism” in remarks such as these (Journal, 1932): “The indivi- 
dual, even today, is infinitely more interesting to me than the 
masses. What matters above all, however, is to organize the liv- 
ing conditions of the masses in such a way that the sound de- 
velopment of the individual would be guaranteed.” The theoreti- 
cal side of Communism—Marxism in particular—attracted Gide 
much less than a vague evangelical ideal of social justice. He 
candidly told Amrouche: “I read Marx for months, assiduously, 
understanding almost nothing. My boredom equalled my patience 
and my zeal.”’ With complete sincerity Gide recalled his introduc- 
tion to Communism : 


I adopted Communistic ideas with enthusiasm, blindly, hoping to find in 
them a solution of man’s exploitation by man. ‘You shall earn your bread 
by the sweat of your brow’’ seems to me an abominable precept. I had seen 
what France and the civilized countries were doing—and almost necessarily 
so—with their colonies ..... Indignation led me to a profound political con- 
viction. It seems to me that at this time the phrase ‘‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat’’ did not exist. We were speaking of ‘‘victory of the proletariat’’..... 
I was the first one to be surprised at my conversion. For several years, I was a 
militant sympathizer. I had everything to learn in a field foreign to me. I 
floundered..... I remember warmly my relationships with Vaillant Couturier. 
He is the only one I really trusted. I was suspicious of the others: absorbed 
in small problems, they lacked profound intelligence. I soon realized that there 
was a Communist orthodoxy .. . . that one had to say amen..... Only an 
instinct of prudence prevented me from joining the party, for I did not suspect 
the danger. .... I remember pages I wrote..... These pages make me 
shudder now when I look towards Roumania and Poland. 


Gide added, and this explains much about his adventure into 
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Communism: “Curiosity has played an enormous part in my life. 
It is one of my major daimons.” 


Gide spoke at length of his famous trip to Russia: 


I had been invited for a long time. I had said I would go only if accom- 
panied by five friends, non-party members... . . Two of them spoke Russian; 
thus, we could have contacts with the people in spite of our guides... . I 
have known, in Russia, glory to a degree hard to imagine! When I entered 
a theater, the show was interrupted by the playing of the Marseillaise. When I 
crossed a village there were banners to the glory of André Gide. It was a heady 
wine. Happily, we could laugh about it. My friends spared me the mortification 
of believing it all..... The sympathy of the students touched me. Some of 
them organized a Gide exhibit which moved me very much. From the choice 
of excerpts exhibited I saw that what they liked in my work were not my claims 
for social reforms, but l’esprit critique... . . I saw Gorki dead. It was rumored 
that he had been poisoned. This rumor lacked confirmation, but I heard it 
definitely stated. On the occasion of Gorki’s funeral I made the first French 
speech on the Red Square. Eminent Russian personalities had gathered for this 
occasion. One of them said to me: “Monsieur Gide, could you give me a few 
hours? I would like to speak to you.’’ I said to one of my companions: ‘I bet 
he won't be able to!’’ Sure enough, he was sent to Siberia before our conversa- 
tion. I was exceedingly prudent without realizing exactly how much we were 
watched by our “guardian angels.’’ I did not dare to keep a diary during the 
trip. I had the impression my luggage might be searched. I intended to go to 
Leningrad with comrade Bola, our guide. I met a student who told me how 
much he regretted not being able to go to Leningrad to see his parents. I asked 
to have him as a guide instead of Bola. I am sure revenge was taken on him; 
I never had any news from him: I killed him .... . I met Alexis Tolstoi. 
Without his realizing it, he has done much to make me detest the regime: he 
had an estate for each one of his children... . . It has been said that my ingrati- 
tude towards the Soviet government surpassed anything imaginable, that I had 
been bought. This is not true. The Soviet government had authorized me to take 
out the royalties from my books and I could have left a millionaire. On the 
contrary, I abandoned these royalties to be quits with it 


Gide ended by saying sadly: “This trip was for me an immense 
disappointment.” But he added: “T still have a profound attach- 
ment. a violent svmpathy for the Russian people. I cannot say 


After the publication of Retour de T'URRS (1936) the 
“honeymoon with Communism” was over.? Gide noted in his 
journal: “An immense, dreadful confusion. ... .”» What de- 
pressed him most was the realization that he had seemingly lost 
the desire to write: “..... when social preoccupations began to 
clutter my head and my heart, I wrote nothing more that mat- 





3In 1950, all the documents (letters, speeches, debates) dealing with Gide’s 
adventure into Communism were published under the title: Littérature Engagée. 
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ters”; and he recalled what he had said several years before: “I 
prefer writing nothing to bending my art to utilitarian ends.” He 
did write a play: Robert ou l’intérét général. “A very bad play. 
It took me six years to finish it. It was conceived at the height 
of my enthusiasm for Communism. It was a work of propaganda 
(one must not write works of propaganda. ...) for the greatest 
glory of Communism. It had been translated by Elsa Triolet and 


was going to be produced in Moscow, when I published my 
Retour de 1'URRS.” 


It took Gide nearly ten years to recover enough serenity to 
approach a work of pure literature. Thésée was published in 
1946. The Theseus myth had occupied Gide’s attention for a 
long time; doubtless he had it in mind when he wrote Oedipe 
(1930), since one of the most moving passages of Thésée deals 
with the meeting of the hero with Oedipus. Thésée is an import- 
ant work. It not only recaptured the theme of the Gidian hero, 
but defined it and gave it its precise form. Gide spoke of Thésée 
with an evident pleasure: 


The first book that was given to me as a very small child was a charming 
book of the Greek fables. I was literally fed on them. These fables, like the 
Gospel, can be taken at face value. But then there is nothing to say. On the 
contrary what attracted me were the different ways to interpret them. The myth 
of Theseus has particularly occupied me. I thought about it for a very long 
time. It is my last book and it is one of the first I conceived. The meeting of 
Theseus with Oedipus (as told by Sophocles) is a more recent idea. I thought 
that antiquity had not utilized at its best this extraordinary incident. Theseus 
has been more or less my mouthpiece. To Oedipus I lent thoughts I find admir- 
able, but that are not mine. For example, this phrase: “‘O obscurity, my light!” 
is not mine. I do not know where I found it. Scholars were unable to trace 
its origins. Anyway, I made it mine, and if it is found in an ancient text, it may 
not have been given the importance I give it. Greek myths lose part of their 
interest if they are taken as accidents. On the other hand, they become extra- 
ordinarily interesting if one sees them as voluntary actions. (For example, the 
episode of the black sails in Thésée.) Theseus wanted to master himself in order 
to achieve the glorification of Athens. I laud the builder of Athens. But it is not 
done without upsetting certain things considered respectable... .. Oedipus is 
a mystic; Theseus represents human destiny. The one is an extension of the 
other, opposing at the same time the mystic to the man of action . 
Theseus is a character belonging to the end of my life. I probably would not 
have created him before the age of sixty ..... I do not think that I really 
prefer Theseus to Oedipus. My concern is to present both in all their greatness 
and let the reader choose. All through my work, I said: there are subjective 
truths, and diversity is profoundly human. I have always wanted to disturb my 
readers, to make them think and decide for themselves... .. I do not believe 
at all in my own wisdom, but I agree with the last words of Theseus. 
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And Gide slowly read the last paragraph of Thésée, thus ending 
the “‘entretiens.”’ 


But perhaps more fitting yet would have been the words, 
so eloquent in their simplicity, of Theseus to Oedipus: “Dear 
Oedipus, I can only praise you for the kind of superhuman wis- 
dom that you profess. But my thoughts, on this road, could not 
accompany yours. I remain a child of this earth and believe that 


man, whoever he is and as corrupt as you judge him, must play 
his hand to the end.” 


Marie D. Molles-Stein 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE LITERARY EVOLUTION OF RAMON SENDER 


pe STUDENT of contemporary Spanish literature who desires 
to classify neatly the novelists of today will not find Ramon 
Sender an easy subject to catalogue. Of all living Spanish novel- 
ists he is certainly one of the most provocative, one of the most 
profound. He belongs not only to Hispanic letters but also to 
world literature, for his novels have been translated into fifteen 
tongues and his works are regularly reviewed in such journals 
as the Saturday Review of Literature. An exile from his native 
land, Sender now writes and teaches at the University of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque. Not one to dwell in splendid isolation, 
he is ever ready to chat with colleagues about Spain and Spanish 
literature. The writer of this article, several times a guest of the 
renowned author, gained much of the information presented 
here from conversations with him. 


There is already a considerable body of criticism devoted to 
Sender. One matter which has not, however, come in for its 
share of attention is that of his literary evolution—the different 
phases in his writing career. 


Don Ramon’s first manner is characterized by a preoccupa- 
tion with socio-political issues. Typical of this is his first work 
Imén (1929), picturing the destruction of a Spanish army at 
the hands of the Arabs. The book, based on the author’s ex- 
periences as a soldier in Spanish Morocco between 1922 and 
1924, is largely autobiographical. It is a shocking document of 
defeat and despair. The iconoclasm which is to mark all of 
Sender’s production is already evident in this first novel. An 
embittered soldier, for example, cries out: 


We are what the press and the schools call heroes. You know what being 
a hero is? It means carrying around parts of your fallen comrades’ brains in 
your sandals, playing host to a bunch of lice, and drinking urine when there’s 
no water. I'm a hero. Do you hear? A hero!! 


Despite the blackness of the picture, however, the book is 
not without its note of idealism. The old hermit, speaking for 
the author, declares: 


You, the young men of the world, are the only ones who have not yet 
been corrupted. Your conscience is still clean and your faith in justice and good- 


1Imdn, Editorial Cenit (Madrid, 1930), p. 111: “Nosotros somos lo que 
en la Prensa y en las escuelas Ilaman héroes. Llevar sesos de un compaifiero en la 
alpargata, criar piojos y beber orines, eso es ser héroe. Yo soy un héroe. Un 
héroe!”’ 
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ness remains intact. God has called upon you to proclaim the truth, and to drive 
it home, by blows if need be, to the older generation.2 

After Imdn came other novels displaying a strong social 
concern. Orden Piublico (1931) was based on the author’s ex- 
periences in the Carcel Modelo, where Primo de Rivera had im- 
prisoned him for expressing liberal ideas. In it he first gave rein 
to the fantasy which was to be so prominent in the novels of 
his second manner. The Wind personified became the prisoner’s 
constant companion and confidant of his reflexions and imagin- 
ings. This book was to form part of the “Términos del Presagio”’ 
trilogy. The second of the series was Viaje a la aldea del crimen 
(1933), a tale of the brutal suppression of a peasant uprising. 
In 1934 the trilogy was completed with an allegorical novel of 
social satire entitled La noche de las cien cabezas. 


It was, however, not until the publication of Siete domingos 
rojos (1932) that the young novelist became known beyond the 
boundaries of the Iberian peninsula. This book, a picture of 
anarchist and radical-socialist activities, was seized upon eagerly 
and translated into a number of languages. In its pages the reader 
could detect the seeds of destruction which were to contribute to 
the downfall of the Spanish Republic. The novel has justly been 
considered a prophetic one. 


High recognition for Sender’s literary merits came in 1935 
when his Mister Witt en el Cantén was awarded the National 
Prize of Literature. This novel depicted the gallant but ill-fated 
attempt to establish a popular federalist regime at Cartagena 
during the Republic of 1870. 


Ramon Sender was nevertheless not destined to rest upon 
his laurels and lead the tranquil existence of a successful author 
and journalist. The Spanish Civil War brought in its wake stark 
tragedy for him and his family. His brother and wife were 
executed. Ramon himself enlisted in the Republican militia and 
rose to the rank of major. The novel Contraataque (1937), 
rated by many critics as the best Spanish fiction to come out of 
the Spanish Civil War, was not only a dramatic account of the 
first phase of that conflict, but also an eloquent chronicle of the 
author’s own participation. 





2Ibid., pp. 156-157: ““Vosotros, los jévenes, sois los Gnicos que aun no 
estais envilecidos, que tenéis la conciencia sana y creéis en la justicia, en el bien; 
Dios os ha senalado la obligacién de decir la verdad y de meterla, si es preciso a 
golpes, en la sesera de los viejos.”’ 
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The second phase of Sender’s creative activity, and what 
we might term his second or later manner, coincides roughly 
with his exile from Spain following Franco’s victory. It is char- 
acterized by an abandonment of social issues per se as novelistic 
themes, an increasing tendency towards the fantastic, abstract, 
and symbolic, as well as a marked consciousness of style. 


The first novel written in Sender’s new vein was El lugar 
del hombre (1939), published in Mexico, where he spent the first 
year of his exile. It is a sardonic story, set in an Aragonese 
village, of the workings of circumstantial evidence. Sabino is a 
poor wretch who shows his defiance of society by breaking with 
it completely to become a hermit. Foul play is suspected when he 
disappears and two peasants, Juan and Vicente, known for 
their atheism and liberalism, are made the scapegoats. Brutal 
civil guards torture them into “confessing” that they had mur- 
dered Sabino and fed his body to the pigs. Behind all this is the 
reactionary Don Jacinto, richest landowner in the area. The two 
men serve prison sentences of fifteen years and, like Sabino, re- 
turn to the sordid miseries of their village. It is a novel not only 
of the “good earth” of Aragon but of any point on the globe, 
for everywhere there are sinister forces, seen and unseen, which 
may determine and alter “man’s place” on this earth. The moral 
of the book is that every man does have his place and that the 
disappearance of even such a miserable creature as Sabino can 
set off a chain of grave and tragic events. 


Sefior Sender’s next novel, Epitalamio del Prieto Trinidad 
(1942), was translated into English with the appropriate title 
of Dark Wedding. It is a terrifying tale of life and revolt in a 
penal colony. The Prieto Trinidad, overseer of the unfortunate 
people on that sombre isle, brings his beautiful and idealistic 
bride to the colony. The groom is murdered on his very wedding 
night, which touches off a sequence of events sinister in their 
unfolding. There is indeed little “sweetness and light” in this 
story of monstrous men, mentally and physically deformed, em- 
bodying in themselves the worst features of the human species. 
Trinidad’s bride, the Nifia Lucha, is all that these twisted beings 
are not, and she may be said to symbolize faith, love, and virtue 
in a jungle (the world) where wickedness and skullduggery 
are all but supreme. Professor Florence Hall points out that 
the book has been enthusiastically compared to King Lear and the 
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Tempest “for its dark and towering symbolism and fantastic 
terror.’’? 


The novelist’s second manner comes into full fruition in 
El Rey y la Reina (1948). Here a fine balance is struck between 
the real and the unreal, matter and spirit. It is a tale told against 
the agonizingly realistic background of the Spanish Civil War. 
Madrid is under siege, and Romulo, gardener to the Duchess, 
undertakes to rescue her. Although he is a Republican, he does 
not choose to betray his ex-employer; instead he hides and pro- 
tects her. As death stalks everywhere, the two are no longer 
duchess and gardener, noble and plebeian, but a man and a 
woman. Both come to realize that each man is a monarch of a 
small segment of the universe, which he rules jointly with his 
mate who is, in her fashion, a queen. The Duchess is given an 
opportunity to escape to Barcelona and reach safety but she 
does not avail herself of it. Romulo returns several weeks later 
to find her abandoned and starving. She expires in his arms with 
the words: “Romulo, you are the first man I’ve known in my 
entire life.’’* 


Undoubtedly the most symbolic and philosophical of all 
Sender’s novels is his recent work La esfera (1949). The pro- 
tagonist Saila, who in large measure is Sender himself, is a 
refugee from Spain’s Civil War, traveling on a ship bound for 
America. Disheartened by political events and maddened by his 
own spiritual conflicts, he has decided to commit suicide en route. 
The ship is suddenly set adrift by a Jebusite, member of a 
strange religious-philosophical sect. Now its passengers, represent- 
ing a cross-section of contemporary humanity, are at the mercy 
of the sea, symbol of life and its mysteries and contradictions. 
The action, including a murder, a love affair, and a shipwreck, 
is really subordinate to the social satire and the philosophical 
inquiries into man’s spiritual problems today. In the course of 
the book some of the most sacred tenets of Western philosophy 
and morality are subjected to the severest scrutiny. La esfera 
is not a novel with which to while away some idle moments; 
it is a novel that invites reflection. Miss Hilda Osterhout, re- 
viewing the English translation in the May 1, 1949, New York 





3Florence Hall, Introduction to Crénica del alba (F. S. Crofts, New York, 
1946), p. xv. 

4EI Rey y la Reina (Editorial Jackson, Buenos Aires, 1948), p. 274: 
“Rémulo, té. TU eres el primer hombre que he conocido en mi vida.” 
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Times Book Review, terms it a “novel of ideas” and compares 
it with such significant works, written in the same vein, as Mann’s 
The Magic Mountain and Huxley’s Point Counter Point. 


Sender’s purpose in his second manner is not always easy 
to discern. To the reader of his novels it will, however, be ap- 
parent that he has traveled farther and farther away from the 
photographic clarity of his earlier days. He has renounced that 
type of realism which, according to him, mirrors at best a 
superficial reality. He cares little for writers like Balzac, Zola, 
Baroja, Ibafiez, but admires Stendhal, Dostoyevsky, Valle- 
Inclan, and Faulkner. Sender has little patience with those novel- 
ists who would reduce literature to a branch of clinical psycho- 
logy. He said recently: ‘““The novelist does not write with his 
intelligence ; he writes with every fiber in his being’’* To him the 
novelist is not an observer and recorder of reality, but one who 
seeks new interpretations of that which surrounds him. His own 
aims he defines as follows: “To proceed in the direction of a 
more poetic and philosphical symbolism; to search for new 
angles in the realities of everyday existence; to enrich the reper- 
tory of literary values with fresh viewpoints and vistas.’’** 


It is, therefore, not surprising that the world seen in the 
novels of Don Ramon’s second period is no longer one of clear- 
cut views and well-defined outlines. It is rather a world of semi- 
reality and semi-fantasy. Although the backgrounds of the 
novels are convincingly realistic and the protagonists are flesh- 
and-blood characters, there are always eerie figures from another 
world lurking about. Examples of this are the witch Ana Launer 
in El lugar del hombre, the Jebusite in La esfera, the dwarf in 
El Rey y la Reina, El Escupita in Epitalamio. With their incanta- 
tions and admonishments they remind one of the Greek chorus 
in Classical literature, forever warning and cautioning Man 
against an impending doom. 


Indeed the supernatural, the bizarre, and the exotic have 
a large place in the Senderian novels of the later period. Legend 
and folklore also figure prominently. Here one suspects the in- 
fluence of Valle-Inclan, for many years a close friend of the 





*El novelista no escribe con su inteligencia; escribe con la totalidad de su 


ser. 


**'‘Tr hacia un simbolismo poético y filoséfico; buscar angulos nuevos en 
la realidad de cada dia; enriquecer el repertorio de valores literarios con puntos de 
vista nuevos.”’ 
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author and the Spanish novelist of this century whom he admires 
above all others.® 


As for Sender’s style, this too has undergone a profound 
change. Gone is the vigorous simplicity of the first period. “I am 
attempting to enter the field of lyric and poetic expression,’’* he 
commented not long ago. Sender obviously strives for brilliant 
and original metaphors and figures, and for the achieving of a 


poetic prose. The following passage may give an inkling of his 
recent style: 


The day was of crystal. Of yellow crystal. Even the sky above and the 
wkarf nearby were yellow-tinged. Over the silent leaves of the trees a yellowish 
reflection played. The crytalline image of the Nifia, seemingly encased in a hollow 
of that yellow-hued atmosphere, hovered about.¢ 


Let it not be thought, however, that from this evolution 
Sender has emerged as a sort of decadent aesthete striving only 
for artistic effect. Although much more interested in form than 
previously, Don Ramon has not forgotten humanity and its 
problems, which so acutely preoccupied him in the novels of the 
first period. His works are still the stories of Man—a poor in- 
adequate creature groping in a world full of shadows, pain, and 
conflicts. The protagonists, it ought to be pointed out, are persons 
like Sender himself, who have been shaken in cruel convulsions : 
Romulo and the Duchess, in El Rey v la Reina, are caught in the 
meshes of war; Dario and Nina Lucha, in Epitalamio, writhe in 
the tentacles of an uprising of wicked men. It can truthfully 
be said that Don Ramon’s novels are the epics of men trapped— 
from the soldiers in Jmdn caught in the vise of Arab encircle- 
ment and the bungling of their own leaders, to Saila in La esfera 
cornered and almost captured by totalitarian enemies. Herein lies 
a fundamental unity binding all his novels. 





SRegarding the exile generation, excluding himself from consideration, 
Sender feels that there are few if any novelists of talent among them. He consi- 
ders them principally ‘“‘men of action,’’ much more adept as essayists than novel- 
ists. Of the writers, he thinks most highly of Arturo Barea, now resident in 
England, and whose works have thus far appeared only in English translation 
in America and Great Britain. Of the novelists in Spain, he regards Camilo 
José Cela as the greatest hope of Spanish fiction. 

***Yo estoy tratando de entrar en la expresién lirica y poética.”’ 

6Epitalamio del Prieto Trinidad (Ediciones Quetzal, Mexico, 1942), p. 
197: ‘El dia era de cristal. De cristal amarillo. Era amarillo el reflejo del cielo, 
el malecén del puerto. Sobre las hojas quietas de los arboles habia un reflejo 
amarillo y en aquel aire amarillo se abria un hueco de la altura de la Nifia— 
también de cristal—estaba incrustada.”’ 
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It is, nevertheless, typical of Senderian characters that they 
usually do manage to extricate themselves, and that they, like 
Saila, do not commit suicide. More than that, they rise above 
circumstances and even succeed in discovering something more 
noble than the evil about them. Romulo expresses this for all 
Senderian characters, when he declares during a devastating 
bombardment in El Rey y la Reina: 

Nevertheless, at a time like this I begin to realize that no matter how 
horrible the situation, how beastly the ways of men, there is still something 


higher, something purer which redeems us. I mean to say that, although there 
is a great deal of malevolence around us, evil will never triumph in the end.7 


Thus it becomes evident that the Spanish novelist, unlike 
so many present-day writers, has not lost his faith in humanity, 
for he still believes that “evil will never triumph in the end.” The 
tragic events of the last two decades have not cured him of the 
optimism stoutly maintained during both phases of his literary 
career. He does not think that civilization faces annihilation, 
for he wrote last year: “. . . .we find those who believe that this 
crisis will not be survived, and that literature is singing the swan 
song of society. Not I.’’® 

To Sender’s protagonists, as to the novelist himself, living 
is never entirely dissociated from idealism. Dario, the school- 
teacher of Epitalamio, expresses it in the following terms: 


What is life? . . . . Life is an ever-moving ideal. We may sleep, be 
awake, stride along hurriedly, or sprawl on the beach, laugh or cry; we may 
feel that we are either the most fortunate or the least blessed of the world’s 
mortals. All that is immaterial. That ever-moving ideal follows its course, never 
resting, never pausing, and with it we are carried forward.9 


Viewed in their totality, Ramon Sender’s novels chronicle 
his own quest for the ideal, his own search for new patterns. 
His impatience with the outmoded and the purely conventional 
has increased rather than diminished in the course of his evolu- 
tion. To Sender, Man’s sheep-like acceptance of forms in which 
he does not believe constitutes a great folly, or even worse, a 


7EI Rey y la Reina, p. 178: ‘‘Sin embargo, en estos tiempos me voy dando 
cuenta de que detras de lo mas horrible, hay siempre algo amoroso, mas fuerte 
y mas alto, que nos salva. Quiero decir que aunque hubiera algo malo en eso, esa 
maldad no seria nunca la ultima palabra.”’ 

8Ramon Sender, “Literature in the Middle of this Century,’’ Phi Kappa 
Phi Journal, Vol. XXIX (Dec., 1949), p. 24. 

®Epitalamio, p. 184: ‘‘;Qué es la vida? . . . . La vida es un ideal en marcha. 
Podemos dormir, velar, andar o dejarnos caer en la playa, reir o llorar, tener Ja 
sensacién de ser los mas felices o los mas desgraciados. Es lo menos. Ese ideal 
en marcha sigue su desarrollo, sin pausa y sin prisa, y dentro de él estamos todos.” 
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great crime. This is expressed by Romulo, protagonist of the 
recent novel El Rey y la Reina: 


I see it more clearly now. For forty years I have been trying to understand 
what was going on inside myself. For forty years I behaved like a sensible man, 
according to the dictates of society. Every day I told myself ‘yes’ a hundred 
times when I meant ‘no.’ That insincerity towards myself has been the horrible 
error, the major crime of my existence.10 

Essentially a non-conformist himself, Don Ramon has re- 
fused to become the spokesman of any literary school, political 
party, or social institution. He has never ceased being an icono- 
clast, doubting, questioning, subjecting the values of the past 
and the present to searching analysis. It is the quality of irrever- 
ence, he believes, and the willingness to upset literary and social 
conventionality that has made fiction great—from Apuleius’ 
Golden Ass to Kafka’s Metamorphosis. 


One could scarcely summarize and define the Sender of both 
the first and second manner better than David Lord, who sees 
in him “a true solitary . ...a man who dwells among his 
fellow mortals with an eye always on the alert for new mean- 


ings, new interpretations, new lights on the past, new visions for 
the future.’ 


Ramon Sender continues to think and write. He essays a 
new genre in a volume of poems entitled Pretextos ibéricos in- 
tended for publication sometime during 1950. Another novel. 
El verdugo afable, is scheduled to appear within a few months. 
Those familiar at all with Sender’s production may reasonably 
expect this work to explore further “new angles in the realities 
of everyday existence,” presenting something original and re- 
freshing which will challenge the commonplace and the conven- 
tional in both style and thought. Perhaps Sender best character- 
ized himself when he remarked recently that he is a grandchild 
of the spiritually restless Generation of ’98. 

Jacob Ornstein 
New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 





10F/ Rey y la Reina, pp. 147-148. “Yo lo veo cada dia mas claro. He 
estado cuarenta afios empefiado en entender todas las cosas que pasaban fuera de 
mi, y en conducirme razonablemente. Cada dia decia diez veces que 
si, cuando pensaba quiza que no. Esa ha sido la gran tonteria mia, o el gran 
crimen mio.” 


1t1David Lord, ‘“This Man Sender,’’ Books Abroad, XVI (Autumn, 1940), 
pp. 352-354. 
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NOTES ON ARIOSTO AND SANNAZARO 


N THE latter part of the second canto of the Orlando Furioso, 

Bradamante, while in search of Ruggiero, meets Pinabello and 
is led by him in the direction of the castle of the magician At- 
lante. She does not arrive on this occasion for, on learning that 
she is a member of the hated house of Clermont, Pinabello, the 
treacherous Maganzese, conducts her to a cave within which, he 
says, is a lady in distress. The tender-hearted Amazon is natural- 
ly ready to effect her rescue and allows her companion to lower 
her into it. In the course of her descent Pinabello deliberately 
releases his hold, but fortunately Bradamante is stunned by the 
fall and not, as he thinks, killed. When she regains consciousness 
she finds herself in an underground palace. Until now Ariosto 
has been following rather closely an adventure which befalls 
Brehus in the Palamedés or Gyron le Courtoys French prose 
romance,' possibly the most fertile of the sources of the Orlando 
Furtoso. Then, as Canto III opens, a change takes place. Instead 
of being met by a tottering old man as in the Palamedés, Bra- 
damante is greeted by a nymph-like woman: 


Discinta e scalza e sciolte avea le chiome. . . . 


(Stanza 8:6) 
She thus addresses her newly-arrived guest: 


er eee O generosa Bradamante, 

Non giunta qui senza voler divino 

Di te pid giorni m’ha predetto inante 

Il profetico spirto di Merlino, 

Che visitar le sue reliquie sante 

Dovevi per insolito camino. . . . 

(Stanza 9) 
This variation is due to the fact that Ariosto has turned 

away from the first model, allowing himself to be influenced by 
another somewhat similar cave episode, the adventure of Sincero 
in Sannazaro’s Prosa Duodecima of the Arcadia, a detail which 
seems to have been curiously overlooked by Professor Pio Rajna 
and other learned investigators of the sources of the Ariostean 
masterpiece. In the pastoral work Sincero, after a bad-dream, 
wakes up and wanders to the slope of a mountain, where he 
meets a nymph who volunteers to become his guide through a 


1See Pio Rajna, Le Fonti dell’Orlando Furioso. 2a ed. corr. ed accresciuta. 
Firenze, 1900, pp. 123-33. 
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cave-mansion. As the surprised and somewhat frightened visitor 
observes its interior, the guide announces reassuringly : “Lascia 

. .cotesti pensieri, ed ogni timore da te discaccia; che non 
senza volonta del Cielo fai ora questo cammino.”* By comparing 
the italicized words in this passage with those in the already 
cited Orlando Furioso stanza, it is abundantly evident that there 
can be no mistaking as to where Ariosto went to borrow not 
only the idea but also its peculiar negative phrasing. At the 
same time it is likewise clear that Bradamante’s guide owes her 
initial conception to the Arcadian nymph. From here on she is 
developed independently and blossoms into a major character 
as the beneficent sorceress who from time to time aids Brada- 
mante, her fiancé Ruggiero, and the Christians against the Pagan 
besiegers of Paris. On this account the borrowing assumes an 
importance considerably above that of a mere imitation, in that 
it steadily grows and is transformed into a vital element in the 
structural pattern of the poem. 


In the Palamedés source it is the old man, Brehus, who 
marvels at the appearance of a stranger in his underground pre- 
cinct, while in the Orlando Furioso it is an outsider, Brada- 
mante, who is surprised, rather than the person whom she meets. 
The situation is reversed. On being informed that she is in Mer- 
lin’s grotto and that his living spirit is lodged within his dead 
body, her reaction is thus described: 


Stassi d’Amon la sbigottita figlia 

Tacita e fissa al ragionar di questa; 

Ed ha si pien il cor di maraviglia, 

Che non sa s’ella dorme o s’ella @ desta... . 


(III, 13) 


When Sincero first hears the words of his nymph-conductor 
he is affected in a similar fashion and like Bradamante does not 
know whether he is awake or asleep. The close linking of the two 
texts can best be brought out through a citation of the prosa 
passage. “Costei venendo ver me, e dicendomi: Seguita i passi 
miei, ch’io son Ninfa di questo luogo; tanto di venerazione e di 
paura mi porse insieme, che attonito senza risponderle, e non sa- 





2See Arcadia di M. Jacopo Sannazzaro, Milano, 1806, pp. 187-88. 
3Compare Canto VII, VIII, XIII, XXII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XLVI. 
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pendo io stesso discernere, sto pur vegghiassi, 0 veramente dor- 
misst, Mi posi a seguitarla.* 


Further contact between Prosa Duodecima and the Orlando 
Furioso may be detected in Ottava 19 of Canto VI, descriptive 
of Ruggiero’s descent with his hippogriff upon the isle of Alcina. 

Poi che l’augel trascorso ebbe gran spazio 
Per linea dritta, e senza mai piegarsi, 

Con larghe ruote, omai de I’aria sazio; 
CominciO sopra un’isola a calarsi, 

Pari a quella ove dopo lungo strazio 

Far del suo amante, e lungo a lui celarsi, 
La vergine Aretusa passO invano 

Di sotto il mar per camin cieco e strano. 


The simile in the closing half of the stanza is a most unusual 
and unexpected one and its employment was undoubtedly sug- 
gested as the result of the author’s reading about the subter- 
ranean stream described by the nymph in these words: “Mara- 
vigliestiti tu. . . . se io ti dicessi, che sovra la testa tua ora sta il 
mare? e che qui lo innamorato Alfeo, senza mescolarsi con quello, 
per occulta via ne va a provare i soavi abbracciamenti della 
Siciliana Aretusa ?’’> Its proximity to the imitated matter already 
discussed with reference to Canto III certainly furnishes strong 
supporting evidence for our contention. 


In Canto VII of the Orlando Furioso, after the benign 
diviner has come to the isle of Alcina for the purpose of freeing 
Ruggiero from the wiles of this witch, she is finally identified 
With a proper name: 

Per dirvi quel ch’io non vi dissi inante, 
Costei Melissa nominata venne, 
Ch’or dié a Ruggier di sé notizia vera, 
E dissegli a che effetto venuta era. 
(VII, 66) 

How did Ariosto happen to choose this particular appellative, 
we may inquire? In a note in his Le Fonti dell’Orlando Furioso® 
Rajna, after citing the hypothesis of Fornari to the effect that 
it derives from meléte® and Casella’s suggestion, which is much 
the same that it stems “dal gr. Meloo. Curo,” comes forward 
with a much more plausible interpretation, namely that it should 


4Op. cit., pp. 185-86. 

sOp. cit., pp. 188-89. 

6Op. cit., pp. 130. 

8In his edition of the Orlando Furioso. Firenze, 1877, Vol. I, 126. 
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be related to the myth about the infancy of Jupiter on Mt. Ida, 
where the god was fed with milk and honey by Amalthea and 
Melissa, daughters of king Melisseus. He also cites a reference 
to the Mt. Ida Melissa in Lactantius’ Divinarum Institutionem® 
and Giovanni da Prato’s extended narrative in his Paradiso 
degli Alberti,*° and adds that a sister of Amadis de Gaula is 
called Melicia."" Nevertheless, it should be noticed that in our 
Prosa Duodecima we encounter the name Meliseo alluding to 
Giovanni Pontano, celebrated humanist and intimate friend of 
Sannazaro. Pontano had previously written a neo-Latin eclogue 
entitled Meliseus in which he has two shepherds express their 
sorrow for the death of his wife. Egloga Duodecima of the 
Arcadia epening with the words: “Qui canto Meliseo. . . .” is 
based upon the neo-Latin composition. When Ariosto set about 
the task of conferring a name upon his enchantress it is quite 
conceivable that with the prosa and the egloga still fresh in his 
mind, as they surely must have been at this time, the harmonious- 
sounding name of Meliseo reminded him, through association of 
ideas, of king Melisseus of the ancient Greek myth and then of 
Melissa, one of his daughters. 


Though our conclusion does not differ from Rajna’s, it 
may be noted that by making use of a different approach we have, 
at the same time, been able to supply a psychological motivation 
affecting the choice, which affords us a brief opportunity of 
looking into the workings of the author’s mind. Thus the same 
section of the Arcadia which led to the genesis of the good 
sorceress very likely, though in a more roundabout way, furnish- 





Opera Omnia (Leipzig, 1738), pp. 154-55. 
10Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie, Bologna, 1867, disp. 86, 87, 188. 
11Amadis de Gaula, Bk. I. 


12] believe with D. Internoscia (‘‘Are there Two Melissas; both Enchant- 
resses in the Furioso?,” Italica, XXV, 1948, pp. 217-26) that Melissa, the 
erotic witch of Canto XLIII has no connection with the other Melissa. Curiously 
enough the choice of the witch’s name is probably the result of association of 
ideas quite similar to those leading to the choice of the name of the first enchan- 
tress. Prof. Internoscia writes on this particular: ‘‘Most likely what happened 
was that, as the Poet wrote the word maga, the name of Melissa automatically 
rang in his mind, especially since, in describing the palace of Rinaldo’s host, not 
many stanzas before, he had mentioned the ‘corno d’Amaltea,’ and being versed 
in Greek mythology, the poet knew that Amaltea was the sister of Melissa.’’ 
(Op. cit., p. 226). 
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ed the necessary stimulus for the invention of the name that she 
was to bear."* 





, Joseph G. Fucilla 


Northwestern University 
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13The relationships that we have brought out between the two works are 

; perhaps the only ones to be found therein. Nothing is listed in Rajna’s ‘‘Indice 

di Fonti e Riscontri,"” (Op cit., pp. 624-31). Ariosto did not have the good 

fortune of being personally acquainted with Sannazaro, whom he esteemed highly 

and would very much have liked to know, as he makes clear in Stanza 17 of 

Canto XLVI of the 1532 edition of his poem: 

Colui che con lor (i.e., Gianfrancesco Pico & Alberto Pio) viene e da pid degni 

Ha tanto onor, mai pit non conobbi io; 

Ma se me ne fur dati veri segni, 

E I'uom che di veder tanto desio, 

lacobo Sanazar, ch’alle Camene 

Lasciar fa i monti et abitar l’arene. 

The lines quoted first appeared in the 1516 edition. 














Reviews 


ANDRE GIDE, Autumn Leaves. Translated from the French Feuillets d’ Automne 
by Elsie Pell. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 287 pp. 


This volume is composed of essays and articles written between 1924 and 
1948 and includes personal recollections, obituaries, articles on literature, esthetics, 
and ethics. In the final pages Gide clarifies his attitude toward present-day 
problems, answers accusations, and gives his views on religion and the destiny 
of man. There is a definite progression in the book. In their directness and in 
the emotional vibration and deep conviction they carry, these pages are among 
the best in all the writings of André Gide. 


Any work of Gide is a self-portrait, and again in this volume we find 
Gide, man and mind. He is always writing his memoirs and recounting the 
events of his life even if they do not have great significance, as in ““The Day 
of September 27.’’ This is in accordance with one of his cherished principles: 
“In art, nothing general is attained except through the particular.’’ His desire 
for sincerity prompts him to write pages of questionable taste about his love 
affair with Bernardino at Aquasanta (redeemed, in my opinion, only by wonder- 
ful descriptions of Italy). To these we may prefer the literary articles which 
form the bulk of the book. They are all very personal in tone. It is not that 
Gide is unable to appreciate a temperament different from his own. No one 
could be more different from Gide than Paul Valéry; yet his homage to 
Paul Valéry is everything that one could wish, full of affection for a friend, 
admiration for an intellect of exceptional power, understanding for investiga- 
tions of the boldest kind. But Gide is at his best when dealing with writers and 
artists with whom he feels a particular kinship: Goethe, Poussin, Mallarmé, 
Thomas Mann. Mallarmé taught him ‘‘a certain belief and confidence in truths 
absolute, intangible, and unchangeable by circumstances, by events, by everything 
that . . . we used to call ‘contingencies’,”’ and also ‘‘an uncompromising love and 
need of sincerity, integrity toward oneself and toward one’s fellow-men.’’ To 
Goethe he owed much of his freedom and the pagan exultation of his youth. In 
him he found an invitation to be himself, even an invitation to revolt. This ex- 
plains Gide’s extreme views on religion, his rejection of anything which stifles 
thought and kills the freedom of the mind. When he looks at the uneasiness of 


our world, Gide finds only one hope—that man will reach an heroic state in 
which he will triumph over himself. 


A translator of Gide must set high standards for himself. He must proceed 
slowly and carefully. This translation shows signs of haste. Admittedly, it is 
not easy to keep the full force and richness of the French text. When, in speak- 
ing of Goethe, Gide uses the word ‘‘reconnaissance,’’ he means ‘‘recognition”’ 
and ‘‘gratitude.’” The word ‘“‘insignifiance’’ applied to modern art has the 
double meaning of ‘“‘lack of significance’ and “‘‘insignificance.’’ In the English 
text one of these meanings is almost unavoidably lost unless there is an accom- 
panying footnoote to give the necessary explanation. But there are other and more 
serious weaknesses. It is astonishing to find such errors as: ‘‘all this fits in with 
the ‘canned’ age’’ for ‘‘tout cela marche de conserve’ (p. 170. Yet ‘‘de con- 
serve’ is correctly translated on p. 232.); “I have only to enact the ideas of 
Poussin’’ (p. 173) for “je n’ai que faire des idées de Poussin’’; ‘‘it is only by 
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studying the ideas of a painter that we get them’’ (p. 171) for “‘less idées d’un 
peintre, ce n’est qu’en s’informant qu’elles nous atteignent’’ (‘‘s’informant”’ 
means here ‘‘taking form’’). Proper names are misspelled in some cases. ‘‘Lebey,”’ 


“‘Leopardi’’ inexplicably become ‘‘Leboy,’’ “Leopoldi’’ (pp. 106,255). 


In presenting this important work to the American public, no effort should 
have been spared to make the translation as accurate as possible and entirely 
worthy of the original. 


Raoul Pelmont 
Harvard University 


JOSEPH SHIPLEY, Trends in Literature. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 


Trends in Literature is an ambitious attempt to present a synthesis of the 
many forces at work in the intellectual world of today, and the author's inten- 
tion to bring out the relationship existing among the various fields of politics, 
sociology, psychology, art, and literature is praiseworthy indeed. As any com- 
paratist knows, much damage has been done by studying literary problems as 
isolated phenomena. Mr. Shipley tries to remedy this narrow-minded approach 
by drawing a complex picture of universal trends of thought as they appear in 
the contemporary literary scene. 


In the first part of the book, he reviews and re-examines rapidly the mean- 
ing of Classicism, Neo-Classicism, Romanticism, Symbolism, and tries to find 
the pattern, the ‘‘attitudes towards life’’ shaping these movements. Mr. Shipley 
is fond of formulas and, when applied to the main lines of literary thought, 
formulas are apt to sound oversimplified. But to bring order out of the welter 
of conflicting ideas, the ‘turmoil of today,’’ is not an easy matter. The author 
has no intention of popularizing the study of literature, but he states very cearly 
in the first paragraph of his preamble ‘‘Confounded Confusions’ that he has 
no use for ambiguous or over-specialized terminology: ‘‘Much of our writing 
seems deliberately cloaked in abstruse terms, or couched in a special vocabulary, 
as though to be obscure were sign that one is profound. Sometimes very simple 
ideas are smothered in phraseology. More often perhaps, questionable notions are 
disguised in ponderous terms.”’ 


Unfortunately, Mr. Shipley’s style is not free from mannerisms, and for 
my part, I found his over-use of imagery, catchy phrases, metaphors, painful 
reading at times. Doubtless, his effort to get away from academic pomposity 
is justifiable, but I am afraid the result gives too often the impression of a 
sense of wit strained to the breaking point and touching on the ridiculous. For 
example, there is no need for such a metaphor as: ‘““The art of the Augustan age 
approaches the wire of the broomstick, not from the end of the many wisps, 
but along the sustaining staff of general. iaw.”’ 


Mr. Shipley has a lively imagination; he is probably bored—-as so many 
are—by dall academic writing. In his effort to make a difficult study palatable, 
he did not realize that too many spices and condiments are apt to make the dish 
indigestible. 


But there is much good in Trends in Literature. The second part of the 
book, dealing with contemporary problems, touches on many phases of current 
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life and thought: modern art, existentialism, propaganda, Democracy versus 
Communism. This presentation, perhaps a little confused, opens nevertheless 
new vistas on the conflicting and perplexing aspects of current thought. It 
often makes stimulating reading and one can admire the vitality and breadth of 
Mr. Shipley’s interest, which encompasses such diverging subjects as popular music 
and the philosophy of Kierkegaard. 


The quotations are numerous and well chosen. The notes, abundant and 
very useful, contain the titles of books or names of persons alluded to in the 
text, the original version of poems quoted from other languages, development of 
points pertinent to the book’s thesis. 


Serious appraisal of literary trends and movements as reflected in contem- 
porary life is much needed and Mr. Shipley’s book points the way to further 
valuable investigations. 


Marie D. Molles-Stein 


Los Angeles, California 


PERCIVAL CUNDY (Translator) and CLARENCE A. MANNING (Editor), Ivan 
Franko, the Poet of Western Ukraine. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1948. xxiii, 265 pp. Cloth. 


The efforts of two men like Dr. Cundy and Dr. Manning could not but 
result in an outstanding contribution in the field of world literature. Dr. Cundy 
lived the life which peculiarly fitted him for such a work as this. Early in life 
his pastoral duties brought him into contact with the Slavic settlers of central 
Canada and he was attracted by their growing consciousness, by their unity as 
Ukrainians. As he learned their language he became interested in the poetry and 
music which were outstanding traits of Ukrainian culture and of which the 
work of Ivan Franko is a brilliant example, perhaps second only to the work 
of the famous Ukrainian poet Shevchenko. Until Dr. Cundy translated the 
work of Ivan Franko it was not known to the Anglo-Saxon reader. Dr. Cundv 
was drawn to Franko by his broad humanity, his deep sympathy with the 
Ukrainian peasant, and his unflagging perseverance in fostering the spirit of 
nationalism, in the best sense of the word, among his people. After he had re- 
tired from his missionary duties, Dr. Cundy spent the last ten years of his life 
in the United States, striving to complete an extensive program of translation of 
Ukrainian literary masterpieces. Although death cut short his labors before tke 
project was completed in its entirety, he left behind him an invaluable legacy to 
the student of Slavic literature in the form of the present work. His personal 
contact with Ukrainians and his warm admiration for their qualities of char- 
acter rendered him particularly fitted for the position of translator, interpreter, 
and critic of an Ukrainian nationalist poet. His work is crowned by the editorial 


efforts of Dr. Manning, himself an outstanding American scholar in the field 
of Slavic literature. 


The first third of the book itself consists of a comprehensive biographical 
sketch of Franko, treating all phases of the poet’s life with a sympathetic and 
penetrating understanding. This sketch will be of particular value to the Ameri- 
can student in depicting the background and context of the poems themselves, and 
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in explaining the politico-economic forces of nineteenth-century Austria-Hungary 
in which Franko found the wellsprings of his inspiration. In addition to this 
biographical sketch, each of the poems, except the shorter lyrics. is preceded by 
an introductory note in which Dr. Cundy explains and evaluates the poet's 
theme. The translator has endeavored to cover the entire field of Franko’s work, 
his selections ranging from frankly political poems like ““The Passing of Serfdom’”’ 
to philosophical works like ‘““The Death of Cain’’ and didactic poetry from 
“My Emerald’, in which the poet-philosopher first paints a picture and then 
points out the moral of his teaching. Any work, but particularly poetry, must 
suffer in translation, and the worth of Dr. Cundy’s work will be appreciated by 
the student in reading a number of the short lyrics, which still in English pre- 
serve a plaintive beauty of their own. The beautiful poems translated so ably by 
Dr. Cundy, the fine biographical sketch of Ivan Franko, and the editorial work 
by Dr. Manning, make up a most needed volume which fills a void in our stu- 
dies of Slavic literatures. 

Noah Gershevsky 
University of Washington 


JOHN A. CROW and G. D. CROW, Panorama de las Américas. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1949. xxxiii, 232 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. Price $2.50. 


Panorama de las Américas, an elementary Spanish reader, brings to the 
beginning student of college Spanish a wealth of cultural material presented in 
language graded to his ability. 


In Part I the text consists of short explanations of the very beautiful and 
interesting photographs which depict scenes and people from various countries 
of Latin America. Geography, ancient civilizations, racial types, products, daily 
life, cities and towns, and transportation form the subject matter of the text, 
which is subordinate to the pictures in this section except in the last two selec- 
tions which portray tourists whom all travelers to Latin America have met. 


Part II, ‘Backgrounds of National Growth,’’ presents descriptions of six- 
teen countries. A wealth of information about natural resources, historical inci- 
dents, and outstanding personalities makes this section especially interesting. An 
added feature are the pictorial maps which show the resources of these nations 
and their means of communication with the outside world. At first glance, the 
Spanish teacher may regret the use of English labels on the products, for Spanish 
captions would have presented many words in vivid manner. However, in some 
cases, such as the picturization of minerals, the meanings would not be ap- 
parent. 


Part III, ‘Sketches from Latin-American Life’ is composed of fifteen chap- 
ters which vary in subject matter from the discovery of gold on Sutter’s ranch 
in California to an amusing tale of a guanuco in Patagonia. As in the two pre- 
vious sections, Brazil is included. 


A variety of exercises for the various lessons follows. These are organized 
into thirty-nine chapters, each covering from two to seven pages of text. 


A list of idioms, two vocabulary reviews, and the general vocabulary comer 
plete the book. 
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Some instructors will regret that the authors have not included a statement 
of their manner of ckoosing vocabulary nor the total number and frequency 


range of the words employed. However, this will not seem too serious an objec- 
tion to some people. 


It would seem difficult, if not impossible, for any autkor to present a more 
varied and authentic introduction to Latin America through the medium of 
elementary Spanish. Those who have been wishing for a book which would 
present mature content in elementary Spanish will want to introduce their classes 
to reading Spanish by means of this culturally rich text. In the hands of a ver- 
satile teacher its possibilities for contributing to the development of language 
proficiency through reading meaningful material will be numerous. 


Elizabeth Reed 
Los Angeles City College 


DONALD DEVENISH WALSH, Cuentos americanos. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1948. Price $1.95. 


This is an extensive revision of Cuentos y versos americanos, published in 
1942. The changes which have been made include: the omission of two stories 
and the addition of four; the reduction of the proportion of poetry; the inclu- 
sion of the translations of five poems and an explanation of Spanish versifica- 
tion; and a revision and expansion of the Cuestionarios. 


With the conviction that foreign literature for the beginning student should 
above all else contain materials that will interest and entertain, the editor has 
gone about the difficult task of assembling a group of short stories “easy enough 
for elementary reading, interesting to college and school students, varied in style 
and type, representative of the literatures and the problems of contemporary 
Spanish America, and well-distributed geographically.’’ The sixteen stories in- 
clude a wide range of types: two folk tales, one by Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes, an- 
other by Ermilo Abreu Gémez; a detective story by Rafael Bernal; a gaucho 
story by Benito Lynch; two traditional legends by Ricardo Palma; one of Vicente 
Riva Palacio’s Cuentos del general; an animal story by Horacio Quiroga; a story 
of domestic problems, Papd y Mamd, by Eduardo Barrios. Other cuentos are by 
Alberto Guillén, José Antonio Campos, Arturo Uslar Pietri, Alberto Gerchunoff, 
Rafael Maluenda, and Ricardo Jaimes Freyre. 


Like the prose, many of the poems are contemporary, and such names as 
those of Gabriela Mistral, Juana de Ibarbourou, José Santos Chocano, Alfonsina 
Storni, and Jorge Carrera Andrade indicate the high standard set for the selection. 


There is much to be said in favor of the editing. In selecting stories and 
poems which are easy enough to be read by English-speaking students who know 
little Spanish, Mr. Walsh has been successful in finding some requiring little or 
no change. A careful check has been made of the vocabulary. Of the some 1,729 
vocabulary entries, 67% are within the Buchanan 2,000-word range; 16.8% 
are proper nouns and cognates; 12% are words above the Buchanan 2,000-word 
level and are translated in footnotes, indicated by circles after words in the text 
proper; 4.1% of the words above the Buchanan 2,000-word level are not trans- 
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lated in footnotes for several reasons: 1) they occur only in poems, or 2) an- 
other member of the same word-family was previously translated in a footnote. 
Unusual difficulties of syntax and vocabulary have been explained in the notes 
(pages 151-165). Students and teachers will find valuable the biographical in- 
formation, which states briefly each author's position in his field and the salient 
characteristics of his work. 


The sixteen illustrations in black and white are by Howard Willard. 


Edna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 


HANNA HAFKESBRINK and ROSEMARY PARK (editors), Deutsche erleben die Zeit 
1914-1945). Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. xv, 201 pp. 


Teachers of German with first-hand knowledge of present-day Germany 
have long been startled, upon their arrival at (or return to) American campuses, 
by the prevalence of antiquated reading material -in our more elementary German 
classes. Depending upon their temper, they have been amused or shocked by our 
touching and stubborn (and, perhaps, indolent) insistence on presenting to 
twentieth-century students the nostalgic Biedermeier of ‘‘Immensee,’’ the mys- 
terious village charm of ‘‘Germelshausen,’’ the quaint medievalism of ‘‘Hdher als 
die Kirche,’’ if not the conventional exoticism of ‘‘L’Arrabbiata.’’ The shrill 
whistle of a locomotive, the ghastly honking of an auto horn or—unthink- 
able!—the roar of plane propellers or the ugly echoes of political (!) demon- 
strations must not disturb the innocuous harmony of this pastoral German 
fairyland. We have assumed guardianship over a cultural heritage largely devoid 
of meaning to the German generations of the 1920s and 1930s, not to speak 
of the 1940s. In our reading and singing as well as in our grammar, we have 
been ‘‘papstlicher als der Papst’’, cut off from the disturbing but significant 
maclstroms of actual German life and its pressing problems. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has concerned itself with this unsatisfactory 
situation and, with the help of a generous grant from this agency, two dis- 
tinguished educators have provided us with the first comprehensive textbook 
squarely imbedded in contemporary German realities. The text, covering 138 
pages, consists of twenty-four selections from relevant works of Hesse, Fallada, 
Jiinger, Toller, Remarque, Glaeser, von Salomon, Siiskind, Gumpert, Gisevius, 
Plievier and Schlabrendorff. The passages run from as little as one page to 
twelve pages; the average section covers from five to six pages. Each selection 
is preceded by a brief, objective introduction in English, which places it in its 
proper background and serves as a connecting link with the rest of the material. 
The chapter headings are eloquently self-explanatory: ‘‘Historical Background,”’ 
‘‘War Breaks Out,”’ ‘‘At the Front,’’ ‘‘The Dead Enemy,’’ ‘‘Fraternization,”’ 
‘On Leave,”’ ‘“The Meaning of the War,”’ ‘“The Paralysis of the Front,” “‘Peace 
Rumors,” ‘“‘Revolution,”’ “The Collapse of the Empire,’’ ‘“The Road Back,” 
“Homecoming,” ‘Inflation,’ “Unemployment,” “Political Unrest,’ ‘Losing 
Struggle of the Republic,’’ ‘‘Ascendant Nazis,’’ ‘Hitler Speaks,” ‘“The Nazis in 
Control,’’ ‘‘A Second War Breaks Out,’’ ‘‘Stalingrad,’’ ‘‘Counterrevolution,”’ 
‘Another Postwar Generation.” 
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The material has been intelligently chosen and very amply annotated. 
Objections will probably be leveled against the brevity of a good many passages. 
The answer is that neither an adequate coverage of the entire period nor a variety 
of point of views could have been achieved by the presentation of a single work. 
This reviewer would, however, have welcomed the inclusion of at least one 
selection of a more positive nature reflecting the remarkable recovery made by 
the German Republic between 1924 and 1929; as they stand, the. passages are 
too exclusively negative and tend to perpetuate the unfortunately widespread 
conception of the Weimar Republic as a totally inept, bungling structure. This 
idea, carefully promoted by the enemies of the Republic, has, strange to say, 
likewise been accepted by many enemies of Nazism. It is high time that the un- 
deniable social, educational, and economic achievements of the admittedly im- 
perfect Republic be given due recognition. 


Others might object that these selections are political and historical rather 
than literary. But the editors justly point out that the emphasis throughout the 
book is on the “human instead of the political aspect of events,’’ and that the 


passages “‘present a foreign nation not as a political abstraction but as a living 
human reality.” 


The book seems best suited for third and fourth semester work as well as 
for outside reading in more advanced courses. Difficult passages have been trans- 
lated by the editors. The vocabulary is extensive and entirely adequate. Several 
errors should be corrected in the next edition. Hesse did not leave Germany 
when Hitler came to power (p.1), but has resided in Switzerland since 1912. 
Goerdeler was not arrested on July 20, 1944, the day of the plot against Hitler’s 
life (p. 125), but was betrayed and caught in East Prussia several weeks later. 
The American edition of Schlabrendorff’s Offiziere gegen Hitler (1946) was 
published not in 1944 (p. 128), but in 1947 (They almost killed Hitler). 
Rommel was not “‘forced to commit suicide on July 20, 1944" (p. 130); he 
died in a German military hospital on October 15, 1944, presumably as a re- 
sult of grave injuries received in an Allied plane attack on his car on July 17, 
1944. It has merely been claimed that he was forced to commit suicide. On the 
linguistic side, ‘“Where will that lead to?’’ is certainly not a correct translation 
for ““Was soll denn das heissen?’’ (p. 40). 


Henry H. H. Remak 
Indiana University 


ALEXANDER D. GIBSON with the collaboration of DOROTHY M. BEMENT and 
MARIE-LOUISE ROLLAND, Causeries. La Vie scolaire. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1949. xviii, 194 pp. Price $1.84. 


We are told by the author that the marked increase in the use of oral 
techniques has resulted in a demand for texts providing conversational and read- 
ing practise and containing a practical, everyday vocabulary. Unquestionably, 
Causeries meets this demand remarkably well. Certain features of the book may, 
however, work against its widespread adoption. 


Mr. Gibson tells us that his book is ‘‘the outgrowth of [his] teaching ex- 
perience at several representative secondary schools—both day and boarding— 
...” (the reviewer does not see the relevance of the last phrase), that it has 
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been his aim to provide causeries ‘“‘dealing with life in a coeducational secondary 
school.’’ It is, then, designed only for those who place the oral objective first, 
and who teach in secondary schools. Unfortunately, the material, being very 
well suited to ‘‘the campus of a fictional boarding school located in the East,”’ 
is not too suitable for public schools, or to a certain extent, even boarding- 
schools located in other regions. Private-school teachers located outside the 
Northeast may find it well worthwhile to adapt the over-localized causeries to 
their use, but surely the practical everyday vocabulary needed for a trip to New 
York en masse is not of much use to high school students in most sections of 
the United States. 


While the French of any given sentence in these causeries is real and 
idiomatic, while the settings are natural and authentic, the reviewer cannot agree 
that the dialogue is life-like. This is no fault of Mr. Gibson’s, but inherent in 
the genre. No Frenchman in real life packs into the oral equivalent of three or 
four pages as many idioms and as varied a vocabulary as do Mr. Gibson’s imagi- 
nary American students. 


In the interest of greater realism, Mr. Gibson has used French family and 
place names wherever possible. It is realistic for the clerk in a New York French 
bookstore, the proprietor of a French restaurant, and the teacher of French to 
have Gallic cognomens; but it is hardly so to have so large a number of the 
students and teachers bear such names as Calvert, Calmette, Moussu, Lacrenier, 
LeBrun (the music teacher), and Lambeau (the football coach). One under- 
stands why the author has his students come from Belmont, Beaumont, 
Duquesne, Détroit, St. Louis, etc.; but this is so obviously contrived that it is 
amusing rather than realistic. 


Only in a single instance do we find someone using tu: M. Trudeau to 
Mme. Trudeau. Boys talking to their room-mates consistently use vous! 


There are thirty-one causeries averaging four pages in length and covering 
the topics one would expect. New or difficult expressions are translated in foot- 
notes. Those lessons which introduce historical characters or events include care- 
fully prepared notes in French. There is a variety of verb drilling and vocabu- 
lary building exercises, and each lesson is followed by ten questions to be an- 
swered in French, as well as one or more topics for free oral composition and 
one or more for written accounts. A well-planned supplementary vocabulary 
anticipates the needs of the students in preparing these. Also included are eight 
to ten idiomatic expressions in English to be put into French. Is this not an 
admission that the students are not expected to think in French? Will orthodox 
followers of the oral faith approve? 


A welcome device in the excellent French-English vocabulary is the listing, 
after irregular verbs, of the present and past participles and the first person of 
the present and past definite tenses. 


The format is attractive; the book, well-printed. Only one typographical 
error was noticed, cella-la on p. 102. 


Edward Harvey 


Kenyon College 
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FLORENCE V. JASSOGNE and MILDRED SEVERANCE, En Vacances. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1948. 173 pp. Vocabulary. Price $1.60. 


This is a reader with exercises suitable for the beginning of second year 
high school French. The chapters include idioms, essentials of grammar, and 
all the verb forms except the subjunctive. There is gradual progress from the 


simple to the fairly difficult. The material is excellent for stimulating free con- 
versation. 


The narrative, told by a fifteen-year old in the first person, concerns a 
Parisian family of the prosperous professional class. The lad tells of his finals, 
of preparations for vacation, of a train ride, of a sojourn in Normandy and of 
several side trips by auto. The children are pleasing: a beautifully-bred girl of 
nineteen with her preoccupation with her boy-friend, clothes, and exams; the 
narrator, a bright boy with intellectual interests and boyish hobbies; a younger 
brother, more devoted to tennis than to study. For a slight flavor of romance 
there is a house guest, a young American student. As the reader shares the life 
of these fine youngsters and their parents and grandparents, he also meets briefly 
Jeanne d’Arc, Sainte Therése, Chateaubriand, Sarcouf, Pasteur, and many others; 
he gazes across the seas to follow the early explorers to Canada and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. These topics are subtly introduced; a teacher would not need to 
be skillful to induce kis pupils to do extensive reference work concerning the 
French background. The subject matter, moreover, is filled with such modern 
expressions as lampe de poche, radio-phono, télévision, ciné-kodak, and gay 
words like chic-type, épatant, and chiper. Words pertaining to parts of an auto- 
mobile and to air travel are liberally used. 


There are, however, several important defects in the reader. The first is an 
error in editing. At the beginning the story slips from first to third person and 
back to first again in weak sequence. Another objection is the glaring lack of a 
chaperone on an auto trip of several days’ duration which the youngsters take: 
the driver is the American student. Even our most liberal American parents 
would hestitate to allow their daughter to go off on an excursion of this kind 
with a foreign student, who is hardly more than a casual acquaintance, accom- 
panied only by her younger brothers. 


Unless some changes were made to conform with conventional behavior, 
En Vacances would not perhaps be suitable for public high school use. 


Marie L. Regnier 
Hollywood High School 


KATHRYN L. O'BRIEN and MARIE STELLA LAFRANCE, First-Year French. 
Boston: Ginn. 1949. Price $2.60. 


This revision of a current high school favorite needs little introduction to 
French teachers. The four-fold aim of the earlier book has been retained in ac- 
cordance with the authors’ belief that speech and writing. listening and reading, 
must be developed together. There are no basic changes, but shifts in pronuncia- 
tion have been recognized and the data on the French government has been 
brought up to date. Some new illustrations have been added: and schools may 
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purchase recordings of the first nineteen lessons. This text, followed by the 
authors’ Second-Year French, provides adequate preparation for the CEEB. 


The first ten lessons stress oral French to ensure a good start at command 
of the spoken tongue; excellent action sentences assist the pupil in connecting 
word and thought, not word and translation. The remaining lessons of the 
book are more conventional in character but are pleasingly sound and teachable. 
Typographical arrangements and devices are excellent. Every fifth lesson pro- 
vides a review; after the twentieth lesson and every fifth lesson thereafter there 
is a reading “‘plateau’’ or passage designed to give the student access to a freer 


French than is possible in the regular text, limited as it is by vocabulary re- 
strictions. 


Verbs properly receive great emphasis throughout the text. The authors 
give a brief but sound presentation of major aspects of French pronunciation in 
the opening pages. Phonetics are easily introduced in the early lessons but 
are allowed to subside into a normal position soon and disappear after the 
twenty-first lesson. The pupil is thus urged to make use of them while he 
needs a crutch but is forced to cast them away as he achieves some mastery. The 
reading materials, it is pleasant to note, are frequently on matters French; 
and this cultural aspect is further enriched by games and songs. Grammatical 
rules are present and prominent, as they should be. But induction is the 
approach as much as possible. By example and question the student is invited 
to determine the principle for himself. Thus, while the rule is there to fall back 
upon, the student will find that, ofter, he does not need it, for the examples 
have been memorized without his realizing it. 


No text can do all things; and none is perfect. I regret very much the 
poor reproduction of the illustrations; their selection and profusion are, 
however, most satisfying. No doubt questions of cost are involved; but I should 
have preferred half as many illustrations, all good. Students brought up on 
slick magazines are not to be intrigued with musty reproductions these davs 
and they are right. And teachers who reject the current emphasis upon oral 
teaching and learning will be ill-at-ease with this book; it does not lend itself 
to the older deductive approach based solely upon translation. But, for its avowed 
four-fold aim, this revision should prove as successful as did its predecessor. 


B. F. Bart 
University of Michigan 


MARGARET NANCE DE BESOSA, English Composition for Spanish-Speaking 
Students. New York: F. S. Crofts. 471 pp. Price $3.00. 


As its title suggests, this book is designed to meet the special problems 
which have been encountered in teaching English to Spanish-speaking students. 
The author does not tell us at what level of instruction it is supposed to be 
used, but there is a suggestion that before publication it was class-tested in 
English courses at the University of Puerto Rico. This would mean that the text 
was developed primarily to fill the needs of a group of students who had studied 
English for a great many years, from the early elementary grades on up, and 
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who had even had some of their other subjects taught in English in high 
school. An examination of the book's contents confirms this impression. 


About half of it closely resembles a traditional freshman composition text, 
such as might be used in an American university with students who knew no 
other language than English. All explanatory material is in English and 
couched in classical abstract grammatical terminology: ‘‘A substantive clause . . 
may be the subject or the object or the complement of a verb, the subject of 
an infinitive, the complement or the object of a verbal, the object of a preposi- 
tion, or an appositive.’’ There are extensive sections on the sentence (parts of 
speech, sentence elements, phrases, clauses, sentence classification, sentence 
recognition), capitalization and spelling, punctuation, sentence structure 
(economy, short sentences, long sentences, co-ordination, subordination, com- 
pleteness, the exact connective, parallel structure, periodic and loose sentences), 
and the paragraph. 


Such material is, obviously, not included in the usual foreign language 
text. It would also seem to be out of place anywhere in the normal four or 
six-year English course that is offered in the schools of Latin American 
countries other than Puerto Rico. Normally one would expect the principles 
of grammatical analysis and rhetoric to be taught in classes in the mother 
tongue, rather than during the relatively short amount of school time which 
can be devoted to the tremendously intricate job of learning a foreign language. 
Even in university-level courses in English as a foreign language, such as 
have recently been organized by many American institutions of higher learning 
to meet the needs of their students from other countries, it appeans that an 
extensive study of the rules of capitalization and the composition of a good 
Paragraph is a luxury entirely too expensive to be afforded. Certainly our 
foreign students at the University of California, most of whom have already 
studied English for from four to eight years back home, still need to devote 
every possible minute of their brief English course to matters which affect 
intelligibility much more directly: word order, the use of articles, prepositions, 
tenses, etc. 


However, English Composition for Spanish-Speaking Students does con- 
tain rather good treatments of these latter and other similar topics. Perhaps 
the most useful and original sections of the book are the last two chapters, 
which deal respectively with ‘“Words Confused’’ and ‘‘Idioms’’. The section 
on words treats 135 cases in which vocabulary items are confused because 
of their similarity in pronunciation to the Spanish ear, or because their Spanish 
cognates have different meanings from the corresponding English expressions: 
wonder and wander, costume and custom, lecture and conference, assist and 
attend. Included also are such perennially difficult pairs as tell and say, all and 
every. On the whole the terms are well selected and demonstrate the results of 
long contact with and close observation of the Spanish-speaking student's 
struggle with English word usage. A few additional items might be suggested 
for eventual inclusion: propaganda and advertizing, season and station, particular 
and private, address and direction, library and bookstore, bizarre, pompous, 
nervous, rich. 


The chapter on idioms also shows real concern with and understanding of 
the special needs of the students for whom the text is intended. In 46 pages 
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the author lists alphabetically the “expressions peculiar to a language’ and 
“based entirely on established custom’’ which in her experience cause most 
difficulty. It is always hard to arrange a study of idioms so that the material 
will be readily accessible, and in this regard Mrs. De Besosa has not been very 
successful. Her idioms are grouped under key English prepositions, key verbs, 
grammatical headings such as “Indirect Object’’ and ‘‘Prepositions,’"” and even 
under the Spanish word to which the English expression is related. This 
results in a great deal of overlapping, the inclusion of many items which 
could probably have best been discussed in the chapters on grammar, and 
difficulty in finding the treatment of any given idiom. The selection of 
material to be included in this chapter seems to be arbitrary and based on the 
author’s personal experience rather than on systematic research. Thus, under all, 
there are much needed explanations of all along, at all, and all the better, but 
no treatment of a number of other expressions—all of, all but, all too, all 
right—which are at least of equal importance and which could have been found 
by simply consulting a standard bilingual dictionary. 


In general, it would seem that the text would have profited a great deal 
had the author made greater use of recent advances and new source materials 
in the field of English as a foreign language. Under the influence of Professor 
Charles Fries and his group, Mrs. De Besosa makes a few concessions to the 
idea that the schools must teach English as it is actually spoken: will is admitted 
in all persons of the future tense, and Who is the gift for? is accepted. On 
the other hand, there is no treatment whatsoever of contractions such as isn’t 
and we'll. The author understands the tremendous importance of word order, 
and uses eight pages to treat the subject, but she gives yet more space to a 
complete conjugation of the verb to praise, including six full subjunctive tenses. 


All drill materials are gathered together in a special section at the end of 
the book. These exercises are copious and varied, but their concentration in long 
unbroken pages gives them a most forbidding appearance. Somewhat forbidding 
too is the way in which the explanatory materials of the rest of the text are 
arranged in long chapters of numbered and lettered paragraphs, like those of the 
traditional Freshman English composition manual. The valuable content of the 
chapter on ‘“Words Confused” is set forth in the form best calculated to make 
it indigestible; the items are simply presented one after the other in pages and 
pages of lists. 


In other words, teachers of English as a second language must still wait 
a while longer for a text which will combine the linguistic soundness of Fries’ 
An Intensive Course in English for Latin American Students with the teachability 
of the Basic English materials or the best of our modern foreign language texts. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. De Besosa’s book should serve a useful purpose at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, though it will be of limited value in other Latin 
American countries and in our own university courses in English for foreign 
students. 


Clifford H. Prator 


University of California 
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CECIL HUNT, A Dictionary of Word Makers. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. 176 pp. Price $3.75. 


Mr. Hunt, formerly literary editor of the London Daily Mail and a 
busy journalist for many years, presents the reader of this book with the 
accumulations of a long-sustained hobby. In reading and literary conversation, 
he says, he became aware of many familiar references to personages in books and 
history who were unknown to him beyond the immediate context of the con- 
versation or reading. Twenty years ago, he began to make a hobby of tracking 
‘these immortal personalities who are literally yours, but so often only in name.” 
Soon, he says, ‘‘the spell of the chase’’ was upon him. 


The book consists of a ‘‘gallery of pen pictures of men and women who 
have added life, if not always lustre, to our language,’’ with an emphasis upon 
literary men and literary characters. His method, and the character of the 
whole dictionary, may be represented by one of the shorter items: 


THE REV. JAMES GRANGER OF GRANGERIZE. In 1769 
James Granger, an English clergyman and print collector 
(1723-76), published a Biographical History of England 
adapted to a methodical catalogue of engraved British heads.”’ 
Blank leaves were left for the addition of portraits and 
extra illustration of the text. The filling up of the Granger 
became a popular pastime and later other books were treated 
similarly. The term ‘‘to grangerize”’ signifies the extra il- 
lustration of any book, especially by pictures from other 
volumes. 


Other entries, though following this pattern, are often longer, giving occasional 
quotations and instances of literary use of the name or personage under con- 


sideration. On every second or third page, there is a line-drawing done by John 
Nicolson. 


The book is an amiable piece of journalistic book-making, conveniently 
arranging certain information which is already familiar to people educated in 
literature, language, or crossword puzzles. The quoted example, for instance, 
adds little but words to the details given in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
The author claims to have studied more books than there are pages in his 
volume, but one could hardly rate it as research; nor is it a scholarly competitor 
of Eric Partridge’s recent similar book, Name into Word, or even of the 
earlier works along the same lines by Weekley, Stenhouse, et al. Mostly, he 
‘deals with names in literature and mythology; occasionally, with names from 
science, invention, philosophy (Mammon of Mammon; Mars of March; 
Malaprop of Malapropism, Sax of the Saxophone, etc.). The rationale for 
inclusion is certainly not always clear to me: ALEXANDER MACK OF DUNKERS 
deals not with Mack but with Dunkers; JOHN GERARD OF THE HERBALL deals 
with Gerard. On a similar spiral reasoning Mr. Hunt might have included 
“William Shakespeare of the Plays,’’ ‘“William Butler Yeats of the Plays,’’ or 
“Samuel Goldwyn of the Films.’’ Occasionally he reports confidently matters 
that have long been doubted (e.g. Martinet), and his notes are not always 
overly informative. The reason for including The Fourth Estate is not altogether 
clear to me, and I find nothing very helpful in his reporting an ancient ignorance 
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about it—that although the phrase is generally attributed to Edmund Burke, 
it is not to be found in his published writings. 


The claim made for the book, that it will be an indispensable reference 
book for all who write, is, shall we say, a little excessive. But in its notes-and- 
queries style, it might well be attractive to general readers, although the price 
of the book seems high for what it is. It does not have the liveliness that some 
of its competitors have, but it does contain curious information that will be 
new to many readers. Even those already very familiar with this kind of work, 
people who already know about SIR THOMAS MORE OF UTOPIAN or CHARLES 
I OF CHARLES HEAD, may find many an unfamiliar or half-forgotten item, 
such as that on GILDEROY OF HIGHER THAN GILDEROY’S KITE or E. C. 
BENTLEY OF CLERIHEW, the clerihew, a word represented by the initial C. 
in Bentley’s name, being a metrical invention of his that has been challenging 
the popularity of the lyric in England for some years— 


Sir Christopher Wren 

Said ‘‘I am going to dine with some men: 
If any one calls, 

Say I am designing St. Paul’s.’’ 


William Matthews 


University of California 
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LAUREL H. TURK AND EDITH M. ALLEN, El espanol al dia. Boston: D.C. Heath. 
1949. Cloth. xx, 311 pp. Price $2.48. 


JANE C. WATSON AND WINIFRED ADKINS JOHNSON, Donato. Su viaje a México. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1949. Cloth. viii, 120 pp. 


Textbooks: Portuguese 
CARLO ROSSI, Vida Brasileira. New York: Henry Holt, 1949. Price $2.40. 








MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Aberson, Regina (French) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax, North Hollywood 
Achard, Georges (French) 
Immaculate Heart College 
2021 N. Western, Los Angeles 27 
Adams, Gordon J. (Spanish) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 
Albrecht, Lillian M. (German) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 
Andrews, Esther C. (German) 
Whittier College 
Whittier 
Andrieu, Juliette (French) 
Ventura Junior College 
2155 E. Main, Ventura 
Anton, Roger C. (Spanish) 
San Bernardino Valley College 


701 S. Mt. Vernon, San Bernardino 


Arlt, Gustave O. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Avila, Arthur D. (Spanish) 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
7101 W. 80th, Los Angeles 45 
Bailey-Baines, Ethel W. (French) 
1328 Barrington Way, Glendale 6 
Bafios, Virginia G. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Barlow, Genevieve (Spanish) 
Gardena High School 
1315 Gardena Blvd., Gardena 
Bellé René (French) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
Benner, Burnham C. (Spanish) 
3045 Chadwick, Los Angeles 32 
Benson, Elizabeth Jacoby (French) 
John Burroughs High School 
1920 Clark, Burbank 
Bergel, Alice R. (German) 
East Los Angeles Junior College 
5357 E. Brooklyn, Los Angeles 22 


Berman, Bernice (Spanish) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax, North Hollywood 


Biermann, Richard J. (Spanish) 
Fremont High School 
7676 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles 3 


Bissell, Clara L. (German) 
Chaffey Union High School 
1245 N. Euclid, Ontario 


Boardman, Julia B. (French) 
Los Angeles High School 
4600 W. Olympic, Los Angeles 6 
Bolinger, Dwight L. (Spanish) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
Bonhard, Florence M. (Spanish) 
Los Angeles State College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 


Bordeaux, Mary C. (French) 

Chapman College 

766 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 
Borrego, Helen S. (Spanish) 

Colton Union High School 

Rancho and I Sts., Colton 
Bouck, Dorothy (French) 

Los Angeles High School 

4600 W. Glympic, Los Angeles 6 
Bradford, Isabel (Spanish) 

San Fernando Evening High School 

N. Brand Blvd., San Fernando 
Brand, Bernice E. (Spanish) 

Escondido Union High School 

4th and Hickory, Escondido 
Brayton, Gertrude E. (Spanish) 

Foshay Junior High School 

3751 S. Harvard, Los Angeles 
Brocklehurst, Elizabeth Culver 

(Spanish) 

John Marshall High School 

3938 Tracy, Los Angeles 27 
Brown, Amy Wood (French) 

John Marshall High School 

3939 Tracy, Los Angeles 27 
Brown, Leslie P. (French) 

San Diego State College 

San Diego 5 


Buchanan, Grace Borradaile (Spanish) 


Wilson High School 
2839 N. Eastern, Los Angeles 32 
Bull, William E. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Butt, Charles N. (Spanish) 
Occidental College 
1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles 41 
Caldwell, Helen F. (Portuguese) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Carr, Dorothy M. (Spanish) 
Will Rogers Junior High School 
Monrovia and Appian Way 
Long Beach 3 
Carroll, Philip (Spanish) 
Bonita Union High School 
La Verne 
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Cassera, Armida (Spanish) 
Alessandro Junior High School 
1603 W. 7th, San Bernardino 


Chapman, V. Jack (French) 
Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton 


Chavez, Sarah B. (Spanish) 
Van Nuys Junior High School 
5435 Vesper, Van Nuys 
Ciancaglini, Rina S. (Italian) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Clark, Anne G. (French) 
Eagle Rock High School 
1750 Yosemite, Los Angeles 41 
Clementi, Lida (French) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno, Beverly Hills 


Clifton, Carolyn Colfax, (French) 
Hamilton High School 
2955 Robertson, Los Angeles 34 
Coon, Jewell, (Spanish) 
Bakersfield High School 
1341 F., Bakersfield 


Corbat6é, Hermenegildo (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Cordelius, Henry F. (German) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Cottrell, Frances (French) 
L’Ecole Francaise 
323 N. Beverly, Beverly Hills 


Crassus, Valery (Spanish) 
Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale, Los Angeles 16 


Crawford, Nancy C. (Spanish) 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
1200 E. Olive, Compton 


Crow, John A. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Crowell, James W. (Spanish) 
Pomona College 
Claremont 


Currie, Mona Boyd (Spanish) 
Newport Harbor High School 
Newport Beach 


David, Rachel B. I. (French) 
Marlborough School 
5029 W. Third, Los Angeles 5 


Davis, Mary Elizabeth (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Dean, Benjamin P. (German) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 


Devine, Ida Hall (German) 
Santa Maria Junior College 
Santa Maria 

Dickey, Kathleen Kerr (Spanish) 
Bell Gardens Junior High School 
5841 Live Oak, Bell Gardens 

Drummond, Wesley C. (Spanish) 
Long Beach City College 
4901 Carson, Long Beach 8 

Duncan, Ruth Berier (French) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax, North Hollywood 

Dunlap, Carol Jane (Spanish) 
Hamilton High School 
2955 Robertson, Los Angeles 34 

Eckersley, Edna B. (French) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 

Ehlen, Martha (German) 
Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton 

Falcinella, Lydia (Spanish) 
Emerson Junior High School 
1650 Selby, Los Angeles 24 

Fenig, Lester (German) 

John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 

Fite, Alexander G. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Forker, Ysabel H. (Spanish) 
Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield 


Fox, Marguerite V. (French) 
Glendale College 
1500 N. Verdugo, Glendale 8 


Frahm, Dorathea W. (German) 
San Bernardino Valley College 
701 S. Mt. Vernon, San Bernardino 


Freeland, Vina E. (Spanish) 
Whittier Union High School 
610 W. Philadelphia, Whittier 


French, Una M. (French) 
Citrus Junior College and Citrus 
Union High School, Azusa 


Friedlander, Charlotte (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Fry Dorothea 
Division of Humanities 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 


Gaos, Vicente (Spanish) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


Gatignol, Gilberte F. (French) 
Chaffey College, Ontario 
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Gibbs, Nannie (Spanish) 
Polytechnic High School 
Atlantic and 16th, Long Beach 6 

Gidney, Lucy M. (French) 

Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 

Gilliland, Helen C. (Spanish) 
Wilson Junior High School 
300 S. Madre, Pasadena 10 

Gillman, Alyce L. (German) 
Fremont High School 
7676 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles 3 

Ginsburg, Ruth R. (Spanish) 

Los Angeles Board of Education 
Curriculum Offices 
1205 W. Pico, Los Angeles 15 

Godber, Florence M. (French) 
Vine Street School (Elementary) 
955 N. Vine, Los Angeles 38 

Goebel, Marie J. (Spanish) 
University High School 
11800 Texas, Los Angeles 25 

Golino, Carlo (Italian) 

University of California 

Los Angeles 24 
Goodwin, Bertha D. (French) 

Los Angeles High School 

4600 W. Olympic, Los Angeles 6 
Grant, Judith M. (Spanish) 

San Pedro High School 

1001 W. 15th, San Pedro 
Gredis, Sadye G. (Spanish) 

Los Angeles High School 

4600 W. Olympic, Los Angeles 6 

Griffin, Frances A. (French) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno, Beverly Hills 

Haas, Andrée Fénelon (French) 
Westridge School for Girls 
324 Madeline Drive, Pasadena 2 

Hagge, Carl W. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Hanson, Marion C. (German) 
Washington Junior High School 
1490 N. Raymond, Pasadena 

Hardison, Aura D. (French) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 

Hardy, Grace C. (Spanish) 

North Hollywood Jr. High School 
4525 Irvine, North Hollywood 

Hargreaves, L. Odeal (Spanish) 
Verdugo Hills High School 
10625 Plainview, Tujunga 

Harris, Mary Barton (Spanish) 


Hatcher, Mabel A. (Spanish) 
John Marshall High School 
3939 Tracy, Los Angeles 27 

Hazeltine, Charles A. (Spanish) 
Mark Keppel High School 
501 E. Hellman, Alhambra 

Heinzman, Mercedes B. (Spanish) 
Excelsior High School 
Alondra and Pioneer, Norwalk 

Hendrickson, Loren M. (Spanish) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 

Heslet, Frank G. (Spanish) 
Stevenson Junior High School 
725 S. Indiana, Los Angeles 23 

Hill, Grace W. (Portuguese) 
International Language School 
923 S. Burlington, Los Angeles 7 

Hill, Lina Pastrone (Spanish) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax, North Hollywood 

Hill, Ruth Stubbs (French) 
Eagle Rock High School 
1750 Yosemite, Los Angeles 41 

Holt, Edith R. (Spanish) 

Whittier Union High School 
610 W. Philadelphia, Whittier 

Horton, N. Ruth (Spanish) 
Willowbrook Junior High School 
12901 S. Wilmington, Compton 

Hotchkiss, Cryssie Ann (Spanish) 
Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School 
Madison and Colorado, Monrovia 

Humiston, Clinton C. (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Hunnex, George A. (Spanish) 
Elsinore Union High School 
Elisnore 


Huntsman, Emily R. (Spanish) 
John Burroughs Jr. High School 
800 S. McCadden, Los Angeles 36 


Indovina, Josephine (Italian) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 


Jackson, Dorothy Gilson (French) 
Glendale High School 
1440 E. Broadway, Glendale 5 


Jackson, William G. (French) 
Huntington Park High School 
6020 Miles, Huntington Park 


Jacobs, Horace (German) 


University of Southern California 


Claremont High School, Claremont 10S Angeles 7 


Haselwood, Elsie (Spanish) 
San Bernardino High School 
18th and E, San Bernardino 


Jallade, Adéle (French) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
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Jiménez, Deodata (Spanish) 
Hollywood High School 
1521 N. Highland, Los Angeles 28 


Johnson, Geneva (Spanish) 


Lenhardt, Martha L. (French) 


Monticello School for Girls 
403 S. Mariposa, Los Angeles 7 


Lester, Conrad H. (German) 


Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton University of California 


Johnson, Mary L. (French) 
Westmont College 
55 La Paz Road, Santa Barbara 
Kammerer, Violet G. (Spanish) 
Black Foxe Military Institute 
Wilcox and Melrose, Los Angeles 
Keefauver, Mabel Claire (Spanish) 
Le Conte Junior High School 
1316 N. Bronson, Los Angeles 28 
Keirn, Carmen Martin (Spanish) 
Fremont High School 
7676 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles 3 
Kess, Bernard (French) 
Garfield High School 
5101 E. 6th, Los Angeles 22 
Kincell, Dorothy M. (Spanish) 
Riverside College 
3608 Terracina, Riverside 
King, Charles (Spanish) 
Pasadena College 
1539 E. Howard, Pasadena 7 
Knapp, Marjorie Fraser (French) 
Fremont High School 
7676 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles .3 
Knodel, Arthur J. (French) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
Knoles, Edith (Spanish) 
Beverly Hills High School 
241 Moreno, Beverly Hills 
Krakowski, Meyer (German) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 
Krassovsky, Dimitry M. 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Krause, Anna (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Lamb, Ruth Stanton (Spanish) 
Scripps College, Claremont 


Latasa, Marie (Spanish) 
Leuzinger High School 
4118 Rosecrans, Lawndale 


Leach, M. Emery (Spanish) 
Rialto Junior High School 
324 N. Palm, Rialto 


Lee, Gladys M. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Lempart, Magda (Spanish) 
Marymount High School 


Los Angeles 24 
Levine, Julius (Spanish) 
San Fernando High School 
San Fernando 
Loly, Kathleen D. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 
Lovering, Stella (French) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 
Lowe, Isabel M. (Spanish) 
Fairfax High School 
7850 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46 
Lucier, Francoise D. (French) 
Emerson Junior High School 
1650 Selby Ave., Los Angeles 24 
Lueders, Eugene C. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 
Lydon, Roger M. (German) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
MacCarthy, Dorothy (Spanish) 
University of California Extension 
Division 
813 S. Hill, Los Angeles 14 
Manger, William C. (French) 
Palm Springs High School 
Palm Springs 
Marcuse, Ludwig (German) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
Marshall, James F. (French) 
Whittier College, Whittier 
McCollom, Francis B. (French) 
Verdugo Hills High School 
10625 Plainview, Tujunga 
McDonald, Thais D. (French) 
Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale, Los Angeles 16 


McMahon, Dorothy (Spanish) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


McNeill, Ruth H. (Spanish) 
Mark Keppell High School 
501 E. Hellman, Alhambra 


Melden, Nathan (French) 
George Washington High School 
10860 S. Denker Ave. 
Los Angeles 44 


Melick, Marguerite (Spanish) 
South Gate High School 





10643 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 24 3351 Firestone Blvd., South Gate 
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Merigold, Dorothy C. (Portuguese) 
University High School 
11800 W. Texas Ave. 
Los Angeles 25 
Merlan, Philip (German) 
Scripps College, Claremont 
Miquel, Mignonette G. (French) 
George Washington High School 
10860 S. Denker, Los Angeles 44 
Mitchell, Elaine L. (French) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 
Montgomery, Mary I. (Spanish) 
South Gate Junior High School 
8926 San Vincente, South Gate 
Moorefield, Eunice (French) 
Harbor Junior College 
1117 S. Figueroa, Wilmington 


Moreno, Laudelino (Spanish) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


Mornell, Alexander S. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Murvin, Gertrude Cain (Spanish) 
Hoover High School 
651 Glenwood Rd., Glendale 2 


Nash, Mary E. (Spanish) 
South Pasadena-San Marino High 
School 
1220 Rollin, South Pasadena 


Nicholson, Florence M. (Spanish) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 


Nordahl, Henry A. (Spanish) 
4324 S. Amistad, Pico 


Northcote, Désirée Van Roy (French) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax, North Hollywood 


Oelrich, Carmen Sosa (Spanish) 
John Marshall High School 
3939 Tracy, Los Angeles 27 


Oelschlager, Victor R. B. (Spanish) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


Olsen, Maria P. (Spanish) 
Whittier Union High School 
610 W. Philadelphia, Whittier 


Oswald, Victor A., Jr. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Oxley, Ruth (Spanish) 
2524 Chestnut Ave., Long Beach 6 


Parker, Louise F. (Spanish) 
Randsburg High School 
Randsburg 


Payne, Genevieve F. (Spanish) 
Eliot Junior High School 
2184 N. Lake, Altadena 


Pease, Ernesta Lépez (Spanish) 
Rosemead High School 
1649 E. Mission Dr., Rosemead 


Perkins, Harriet G. (Spanish) 
Santa Ana Senior High School 
Santa Ana 


Pesqueira, Louisa C. (Spanish) 
Colton Union High School 
Rancho and I Sts. Colton 


Peterson, Evelyn L. (French) 
Alhambra High School 
308 W. Main, Alhambra 
Pierce, Marion A. (French) 
Hoover High School 
651 Glenwood Rd., Glendale 2 
Porter, Minnette (Portuguese) 
Wilson High School 
2839 N. Eeastern Ave. 
Los Angeles 32 
Poujol, Jacques (French) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
Power, Hazel (Spanish) 
North Hollywood High School 
5231 Colfax, North Hollywood 
Pucciani, Oreste (French) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Putnam, Isabel Dinsmor (Spanish) 
Rosemead High School 
1649 E. Mission Dr., Rosemead 
Radon, Stanley (Spanish) 
Imperial Valley Union High School 
Imperial 
Ramsey, Philip P. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 
Rand, Grace D. (Spanish) 
Downey Union High School 
Downey 
Redfield, Marion H. (Spanish) 
Eagle Rock High School 
1750 Yosemite Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 
Reed, Elizabeth N. (Spanish) 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 
Rees, Elinor C. (French) 
Mark Keppel High School 
501 E. Hellman, Alhambra 
Regnier, Marie Louise (French) 
Hollywood High School 
1521 N. Highland, Los Angeles 28 


Reinsch, Frank H. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
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Reyes, Stephen A. (Spanish) 
John Muir College 
1905 Lincoln, Pasadena 3 
Riddle, Laurence M. (French) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
Risse, Joan A. (Spanish) 
Escondido Union High School 
4th and Hickory St., Escondido 
Roalfe, Margaret D. (Spanish) 
Fairfax High School 
7850 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46 
Robe, Stanley L. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Roberts, Darlene D. (Spanish) 
Westchester Junior High School 
8034 Emerson, Los Angeles 45 
Robinson, Eva (Spanish) 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
General Adult Division 
10th and Ximeno, Long Beach 4 
Robinson, Vern W. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
Rodriguez, Ruth Frothingham 
(Spanish) 
Santa Ana Senior High School 
Santa Ana 


Rogers, Bernice (Spanish) 
Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School 
Madison and Colorado, Monrovia 


Ross, Elinor C. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Rust, Zell O. (Spanish) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Saelid, Mildred A. (Spanish) 
John Marshall Junior High School 
990 N. Allen, Pasadena 7 


Salou, Marie (French) 
708 S. Mariposa Ave. 
Los Angeles 5 


Sanz, Helen H. (Spanish) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


Sauer, Elmer E. (German) 
Pasadena City College 
1750 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Schacket, Helen (Spanish) 


Horace Mann Junior High School 


7001 S. St. Andrews PI. 
Los Angeles 44 


Schaeffer, Adelaide (German) 
Bakersfield College, Bakersfield 


Schevill Karl E. (Spanish) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 5 


Schimansky, Helene E. (Portuguese) 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles 24 

Schueck, Karl (German) 

Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont, Los Angeles 27 

Schultz, Mary J. (Spanish) 

Chaffey College, Ontario 

Schulze, Gerda F. (French) 
Polytechnic High School 
3575 Terracina Drive, Riverside 

Seim, Ethel S. (French) 

Roosevelt Evening High School 

450 S. Fickett St., Los Angeles 33 
Seps, Selma (Portuguese) 

University High School 

11800 W. Texas Ave. 

Los Angeles 25 


Shadforth, Harriet C. (Spanish) 
Brea-Olinda Union High School 
Brea 

Silva, Ida M. (Spanish) 

John Burroughs High School 
1920 Clark, Burbank 


Silver, A. Morgan (Spanish) 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
2955 Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles 34 

Sister Eloise Therese (French) 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
12001 Chalon Rd., Los Angeles 49 


Smith, Barbara (Portuguese) 
Francis Polytechnic High School 
400 W. Washington Blvd. 

Los Angeles 15 


Smith, George B. (Spanish) 
Jackson High School 
2821 E. Seventh, Los Angeles 17 
Snyder, Elizabeth (Spanish) 
Huntington Park High School 
6020 Miles Ave., Huntington Park 
Sobel, Eli (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Sobelle, Margaret E. (French) 
Glendale High School 
1440 E. Broadway, Glendale 5 
Soper, Vera (German) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


Speroni, Charles (Italian) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Spiegel, Irving (Portuguese) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 
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Squires, Adah (Spanish) 
Eliot Junior High School 
2184 N. Lake, Altadena 


Standefer, Iris (Spanish) 
Chemawa Junior High School 
8830 Magnolia, Riverside 

Steinauer, Elizabeth V. (French) 
Westchester Junior High School 
8034 Emerson, Los Angeles 45 

Steward, Ethel B. (Spanish) 
Alhambra High School 
308 W. Main, Alhambra 


Strem, George G. (German) 
Chico State College 
Chico 

Swezey, Emma (French) 
Los Angeles High Schvol 
4600 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6 

Taylor, Ethel (German) 
Occidental College 


Wahlgren, Erik (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 


Ward, Bertha Howland (Spanish) 
Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont 

Warner, Ruth Jeckel (Spanish) 
Palo Verde College & Palo Verde 
Valley Union High School, Blythe 

Watt, Ethel G. (Spanish) 

Antelope Valley Joint Union High 
School 
Lancaster 

Wayne, Robert D. (German) 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

Webster, Dorothy E. (Spanish) 
Mark Twain Junior High School 
Venice 

Weightman, Matthew (Spanish) 
Burroughs High School 
China Lake 


1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles 41 = John K. (Spanish) 


Thompson, Lois M. (German) 
Polytechnic High School 


ast Los Angeles Junior College 
5357 E. Brooklyn Ave. 


Atlantic and 16th, Long Beach 13 wx0S Angeles 22 


Toledo, James A. (Spanish) 
Colton Union High School 
Rancho and I Sts. Colton 


Townsend, Stanley R. (German) 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles 7 
Tucker, William H. (Spanish) 
Dorsey High School 
3537 Farmdale, Los Angeles 16 
Turner, Dorcas (Spanish) 
Fullerton Union High School 
Fullerton 
Varnum, Margaret (Spanish) 
Valencia High School 
N. Bradford Ave., Placentia 
Vegher, Barbara Jean (Spanish) 
San Pedro High School 
1001 W. 15th St., San Pedro 


Vigoureux, Fanny Varnum (French) 


Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 


Vilaubi, Consuelo Pastor (Spanish) 
East Los Angeles Junior College 


5357 E. Brooklyn Ave. 
Los Angeles 22 

Volkers, Charlotte (Spanish) 
Roosevelt High School 


450 S. Fickett St., Los Angeles 33 


Von Hofe, Harold (German) 


iebe, Herman H. (German) 
Glendale College 
1500 N. Verdugo Rd., Glendale 8 
Wiley, Arthur S. (French) 
Pasadena City College 
1570 E. Colorado, Pasadena 4 
Wiley, Josephine L. (French) 
Bakersfield High School 
1341 F. St., Bakersfield 
Wilson, Edgar M. (Spanish) 
D. C. Heath and Co. 
332 N. Old Ranch Rd., Arcadia 
Wilson, Russell E. (German) 
Hollywood High School 
1521 N. Highland, Los Angeles 28 
Wofsy, Samuel A. (Spanish) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 
Wolf, Ernest M. (German) 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 5 
Wood, Mary M. (Spanish) 
Mt. Vernon Junior High School 
4066 W. 17th, Los Angeles 6 
Wood, Norma Curtis (French) 
La Verne College 
La Verne 
Wynne, Ina R. (Spanish) 
Chaffey Union High School 
1245 N. Euclid, Ontario 
Yeaton, Helen G. (Spanish) 


University of Southern California Eagle Rock High School 


Los Angeles 7 
Vredenburgh, Clifford W. 


(Portuguese) 


Long Beach City College 


1750 Yosemite Dr., Los Angeles 41 





Submitted by 
Ruth J. Warner 








4901 E. Carson Blvd., Long Beach 8 Chairman, Membership Committee 
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Houghton Mifflin Modern Language Texts 


GERMAN 


Goedsche, Flygt, and Spann: A MODERN COURSE IN GERMAN 
Bihl: GERMAN ONE—A CULTURAL APPROACH 

Meyer: GRADED GERMAN READERS 

Bihl: ALLTAGSDEUTSCH-—-EVERYDAY GERMAN 

Von Hofe and Marcuse: A GERMAN SKETCH BOOK 

Weimar: THIRTY-SIX GERMAN POEMS 

Bergethon: GRAMMAR FOR READING GERMAN 


Heffner, Rehder, and Waddell: THE GRETCHEN EPISODE 
FROM GOETHE’S FAUST 


Hafkesbrink and Park: DEUTSCHE ERLEBEN DIE ZEIT 
1914-45 


SPANISH 


Fernandez and Hayes: BEGINNING SPANISH—A CONVERSA- 
TIONAL APPROACH 


Babcock and Trevifio: INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH 

Babcock and Rodriguez: MARMOL’S AMALIA 

Rodriguez: CUENTOS DE AMBOS MUDOS 

Garcia-Prada and Wilson: ENTENDAMANOS 

Garcia-Prada and Wilson: TRES CUENTOS 

Turk and Brody: CUENTOS Y COMEDIAS DE AMERICA 

Jones and Aguilera Malta: DOS COMEDIAS FACILES 

Irving: AVENTURAS EN CENTRO-AMERICA 

Rogers: ESCRITORES CONTEMPORANEOS DE MEXICO 
For High Schools 

*Jarrett and McManus: EL CAMINO REAL—BOOK 1 

Jarrett: EL CAMINO REAL—BOOK 2 


FRENCH 


*Hendrix and Meiden: BEGINNING FRENCH 


Ball, Meylan, and Ball: INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


Shields: PARLONS FRANCAIS 

Miller: SAINT EXUPEREY’S LE PETIT PRINCE 
Gobel: QUELQUES NOUVELLES HISTOIRES 

Méras and Céliéres: CONTES POPULAIRES 

Eyer: CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SHORT STORIES 
Lapp: CONTES DIVERS DE TROIS SIECLES 


*With accompanying phonograph records. 


For Descriptive Circulars, Write To 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


500 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 




















Spanish texts from HEATH 








PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 
by C. E. Kany 


CURSO MODERNO DE ESPANOL 
by Pittaro and Green 
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del CAMINO 


A new collection of stories by 
PEDRO VILLA FERNANDEZ, with illustrations 
by «Shum». 


Written, edited, and illustrated for 
second semester use. 





HENRY HOLT 


NEW YORK @ SAN FRANCISCO 


























